cooperation Advances 


n-Service Education 
(See page 8) 
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Substantial Life Insurance Protection 


for Teachers at Wholesale Cost! 





The KEA LIFE PLAN is another major accom- 
plishment by the KEA which will materially improve 
future welfare of teachers in our state. It makes 
$5,000 of life insurance ($3,000 or $5,000 


for women) available to KEA members . . . at 






wholesale cost! 








! It is an unusual venture. The plan was worked 
| | _ 
IN I AN 


ih | I: Q Company . .. one of the largest mutual companies 


out by the KEA Insurance Committee, together 





with The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 






..a leader in the field of specialized life in- 





surance plans for groups of employed persons. 


PI AN | 
Ww -_ The KEA LIFE PLAN has been designed to fit 


the special needs and modest incomes of men and 











women in the teaching profession. It is worthy 





of your most thorough and most serious con- 





sideration... now! 





Address all inquiries and questions to: 
KEA LIFE PLAN, 1419-1421 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Ou the ‘Kentucky list — 
GROWTH in ieee 


ARITHMETIC 
oeviseD ERITIO 


ARITHMETIC [ieee 


Revised Edition 


by Clark * Junge * Moser °* Smith 





First choice in 
Strong challenging program that assures growth in problem classrooms nation-wide 
solving and in computational skills. 


This is the strongest problem solving program with the largest number of realistic, thought- 
provoking verbal problems to be found in any elementary series. After understanding is fully 
established by means of manipulative materials and other effective aids, pupils are encouraged 
to work independently -with numbers. Skillful provision for different levels of ability assures 
maximum achievement by every pupil. 


Complete with Teacher’s Edition, correlated workbooks, separate tests, and number books for 
grades 1 and 2. 


Listed for the High School 
Wathematics Program — 


Sound, up-to-date textbooks that provide in conjunction with the Growth 
in Arithmetic series, a complete sequential program in mathematics 
from first grade through the high school. 


PLANE GEOMETRY ALGEBRA ONE 


SOLID GEOMETRY ALGEBRA TWO 
by Smith-Ulrich-Clark | by Smith-Lankford 


BASIC IDEAS OF MATHEMATICS 
by Lankford-Clark 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER 
by Lankford-Schorling-Clark 


Listed for Junior High School: Growth in Arithmetic, Revised Edition (Grades 7 and 8) and Basic Ideas 
of Mathematics (general mathematics). 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 
Chicago 16 259 Glendale Avenue, Lexington 
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AMERICA’S RAILR 





iin iSREIS 


OADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


“Timber!” And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 








Trees are one of our most valuable 
national resources. Many lumber com- 
panies have established large-scale “tree 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop 
to supply wood for our future needs. 





s used fo 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to 
pulp for making paper. Newspapers and 
magazines and most of the books in 
schools and libraries are printed on paper 
made from wood pulp. 





et fei 


After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
finishing mills all over America. 






Almost every freight train that stops at 
your town delivers many useful products 
derived from trees. There are literally 
thousands of them, including pencils and 
pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
and cellophane, 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 


form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 27, 


2 : 








Calendar of Events 


November 9-10: Southeastern Re. 
gional Conference, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Louisville. 

November 11-17: 
cation Week. 

November 22: Annual meeting, 
National Council for the Social Stud. 
ies, Cleveland, Ohio. 

November 22-24: Southern Busi. 
ness Education Association, UBEA. 
Asheville, N. C. 

November 23-24: Annual meeting, 
National Council of Geography Teach. 
ers, Atlantic City. 

December 27-29: National Coun. 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, J ones. 
boro, Ark. 

December 27-30: 
Teachers 
City. 

February 15-20, 1957: American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City. 

February 23-27, 1957: National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 


American Edu. 


National Science 
Association, New York 


March 4-6: Annual Conference, 
ASCD, St. Louis. 
March 4-6: Annual Conference, 


NEA Association for Higher Edu. 
cation, Chicago. 

March 24-29: Annual meeting, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Cincinnati. 

April 4: NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party. 

April 10-12, 1957: 
Convention, Louisville. 

April 21-26: Study Conference, 
ACEI, Los Angeles. 

June 30-July 6, 1957: Centennial 
Convention, NEA, Philadelphia. 


Annual KEA 
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Please Note 


In-Service Education 

The new program of in-service edu- 
cation, involving the cooperation of 
the Department of Education and the 
state colleges is described, page 8. 


Integration Introduction 

A report on a project introducing 
a first grade to racial integration, 
page 10, is an example of what might 
be done by any teacher who wishes 
to clear the way. 


Science and Math Teaching 

Paul F. Brandwein, page 20, pro- 
poses some new patterns of mathe- 
matics and science teaching, with spe- 
cial attention to gifted students. 


Reporting to Parents - 
Another new model gets its first 


( showing, pages 15-18, as “The Report 
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Card” makes its debut as a vehicle for 
reporting progress as we advance edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 


Officers, Directors 
aud Staff 


OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 
Lexington April 12, 1957 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
Moss C. Hill, Daviess County 

High School, Owensboro ....June 30, 1959 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown. ................-----. June 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 ........ June 30, 1959 


) Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 


Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead ............ June 30, 1959 
Ira Bell, Monticello ................ June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

COS) ee June 30, 1959 
James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins ............ June 30, 1958 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 

April 12, 1957 
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y the Kentucky Education Association, 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Duties Of KEA Staff 


The KEA Board of Directors re- 
cently revised the description of the 
duties of members of the professional 
staff. This revision is reprinted here 
for the information of the KEA mem- 
bership. A careful study of the var- 


ious tasks and areas of work assigned 
should convince the reader that there 
may be times when not all of the ob- 
ligations of staff members will be 
met in the way they should be, due 
either to lack of time or the pres- 








ee , 
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New NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from Aug. 16-Sept. 16 By Districts 


FIRST (12-1-13) * 
Ruby Counce, Paducah 


SECOND (32-3-35) 
Edith Haynes, Henderson 
Mrs. Annie Montgomery, 
Earlington 
Mrs. Irene Proctor, Ft. Campbell 
Ruth E. Nance, Slaughters 


THIRD (6-2-8) 
Mrs. D. M. Burks, Glasgow 
Kelly Thompson, Bowling Green 


FOURTH (10-1-11) 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Vaughn, 
Bardstown 


FIFTH (82-6-88) 
Mrs. Hattie P. Glenn, Louisville 
Thomas P. Green, Louisville 
Josephine McKee, Louisville 
Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, 

Louisville 

Alton Ross, LaGrange 
Mrs. Emily C. Smith, Louisville 


CENTRAL (35-44-79) 
Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Charles Barrett, Frankfort 
Mrs. Bernice J. Botkin, Lexington 
Vernon Jack Calhoun, Lexington 
Morris B. Cierley, Lexington 
Mrs. Ann E. Clark, Lexington 
Thomas J. Dunn, Lexington 
Cranston Dyer, Lexington 
Bernard T. Fagan, Lexington 
Miss Robin Fain, Nicholasville 
Mrs. Edna M. Featherston, 

Lexington 

Ernest Lee Fox, Lexington 
Susan Gabby, Lexington 
Mrs. Mabel Gard, Lexington 
Jess L. Gardner, Lexington 
Ted C. Gilbert, Frankfort 


Mrs. Hazel M. Gotherman, 
Lexington 

R. L. Grider, Lexington 

George Guess, Lexington 

Cornelius R. Hager, Nicholasville 

Mrs. Henrietta Harris, Lexington 

Roxey Alice Harris, Lexington 

Vernon L. Harris, Lexington 

Elsie Hayes, Lexington 

Mrs. Lela Hulette, Frankfort 

James D. Ishmael, Lexington 

Miss Dana M. Ison, Lexington 

Mrs. Icie H. Johnson, Lexington 

Luther C. Jones, Lexington 

Mrs. Thelma H. Kiser, Lexington 

Leslie Kitchen, Lexington 

Mrs. Lucille S. McKenney, 
Lexington 

Mrs. Mabel Moore, Frankfort 

Emma Lou Neel, Lexington 

Mrs. Effie B. Nelson, Wilmore 

Irene Elizabeth Parker, Lexington 

Mrs. Bessie E. Roberts, Lexington 

Cecil J. Sims, Harrodsburg 

Mrs. Loretta C. Spencer, Frankfort 

Lewis M. Thompson, Lexington 

Mrs. Lorine C. Trosper, Lexington 

Imogene Wells, Lexington 

Byron C. Wilhoit, Lexington 

James M. Yonts, Jr., Lexington 


EASTERN (8-1-9) 
Mrs. Helen M. Wallingford, 
Maysville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND (7-1-8) 
Drewry Meece, Russell Springs 
NORTHERN (9-1-10) 


Ona Morgan, Williamstown 
UPPER CUMBERLAND (7) 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER (13) 


*Figures in parentheses following district indicate 
the total at last report, the new members, and the 
new total of those who count toward the Building 
Fund quota. 
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sure of other duties. 

Members of the staff at all times 
welcome suggestions from the mem. 
bership as to ways in which better 
and more efficient services can be pro. 
vided. 

Pursuant to the Constitution of the 
Kentucky Education Association it js 
the responsibility of the Board of Dj. 
rectors to appoint all professional 
staff members of the Association, to 
fix their terms and compensations, 
and to direct their activities. 

The Executive Secretary, as the 
executive officer, shall direct the ac. 
tivities of the other professional staff 
members and the office personnel. He 
shall meet regularly with the Board 
of Directors. A regular report of 
the staff activities shall be made by 
the Secretary at the Board meetings, 
In addition to the activities of the 
staff members, this report shall also 
include projects and plans as _pro- 
posed by the cooperative planning of 
the Secretary and his staff. 


Duties of the Executive Secretary 
The Executive Secretary shall: 


1. Meet at least every two weeks 
with the professional staff for the pur. 
pose of planning in a democratic 
fashion to implement the program of 
the Association. 

2. Assist the profession, the State 
Department of Education, interested 
and related lay and public organiza. 
tions in the development of a pro- 
jected program of education based on 
sound investigation and research de- 
signed to meet the needs in Kentucky. 

3. Keep accurate records of pro: 
ceedings of the Delegate Assembly. 
the Board of Directors, and the gen- 
eral Association. 

4, Keep accurate financial records 
which shall at all times be available 
to the Board of Directors. 

5. Supervise all monies of the As 
sociation, deposit and withdraw the 
monies in accordance with a budget 
authorized and approved by the Board 
of Directors. All financial matters 
shall be approved by the Board of 
Directors in advance. All persons 
employed by the KEA who handle 
money in any way shall be under 
bond. 

6. Be in charge of an aggressive 
membership campaign for the stale 
and national education associations 
and shall keep an exact roll of such 
membership. 

7. Plan the over-ail program of ac: 
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tivities with officers of the various de- 
partments, sections, and associated 
groups of the KEA, and give guid- 
ance to them in keeping with the 
total program. 

8. Be responsible for the promo- 
tion of the legislative program which 
is approved by the Board of Directors 
and adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

9, Plan with the Board of Di- 
rectors and the officers of the depart- 
ments and sections for the annual 
convention. 

10. Interpret state and national as- 
sociation programs to local and dis- 
trict associations. 

11. Work continuously with the 
Legislative Research Commission, the 
Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, 
and other state officials in interpret- 
ing the program, policy, and needs 
of the Association to the state gov- 
ernment, 

12. Establish a conference which 
shall meet early in the summer to in- 
terpret the national and state associa- 
tions to a group of persons from the 
District Associations. It shall be a 
small conference and shall have no 
more than five representatives from 
each of the eleven districts. This con- 
ference should meet for approximate- 
ly two days and the time should be 
left to the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. The personnel of this con- 
ference shall be: 

a. The KEA board member; b. the 
president and the secretary of the dis- 
trict association; c. the member of 
the TEPS Commission; d. the board 
member from the Classroom Teach- 
ers; e. one other person designated by 
the Board of Directors of the district 
education association; f. the presi- 
dents of departments and chairmen of 
commissions; g. the KEA administra- 
tive staff, and the NEA consultants. 

This shall be a work-type con- 
ference where the total operation of 
the Association is explained to the 
new officers, and a plan of action is 
established for the operation of dis- 
trict business throughout the year. 

13. Work with the administrative 
staff in planning and promoting all 
other conferences and conventions 
which are state-wide in scope. 


Duties of the Director of 
Research and Information 
1. He shall be editor of the Ken- 
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tucky School Journal and shall be in 
charge of such other publications as 
may be designated by the Board of 
Directors. 

2. He shall make contacts with tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers, and 
shall be in charge of promotion and 
publicity through these media. In 
addition to publicizing the over-all 
KEA program, he shall be responsible 
for preparation and distribution of 
materials pertinent to special events, 
such as American Education Week, 
KEA Centennial, and others. 

3. He shall be in charge of collect- 
ing current information from the De- 
partment of Education, National Edu- 
ciation Association, and other sources. 
He shall make this information avail- 
able to the profession through the 
Journal or other publications which 
have been approved by the Board. 

4. He shall have general super- 
vision of the KEA group insurance 
program. 

5. He shall carry out such other 
responsibilities as may be designated 
by the Executive Secretary. 

6. Since a Consultant for Profes- 
sional Services has been employed to 
do field work for the association, the 
Board feels that the Director of Re- 
search and Information should, inso- 
far as possible, spend his entire time 
carrying out the above responsibili- 
ties. 


Duties of the Consultant for 
Professional Services 

1. She shall be professional ad- 
visor to the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 

2. She shall be secretary of the 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission and be ad- 
visor to the Commission. 

3. She shall spend much of her 
time working with teachers and lay 
people at the local level by means of 
teachers meetings, conferences, and 
workshops. 

4, She shall assist the administra- 
tive staff in planning conferences and 
workshops and carry out such other 
responsibilities as may be designated 
by the Executive Secretary. 

5. She shall work with the col- 
leges in the interpretation of the KEA 
program to the college faculties. 

6. Insofar as time will permit she 
shall assist the colleges and Depart- 
ment of Education in the evaluation 
of the twelve-grade program. 

7. As a matter of procedure she 
would begin immediately to visit su- 
perintendents and college presidents. 
Following are some topics that could 
be discussed: 

a. Method of enrolling KEA mem- 
bers, b. the Centennial Program, c. 
arrangements for a meeting with 
teachers for some future date, d. 
work with the FTA and TEPS, e. 
expanded services of KEA, f. the man- 
ner of electing KEA delegates and 
deadline for reporting same. 
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CENTENNIAL CLUB 


In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH 
KEA and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 


County 
Anderson 
Barren 
Boyle 
Bullitt 
Carlisle 
Carter 
Estill 
Fleming 
Franklin 
Harlan 
Jessamine 
Kenton 


KEA 


County 
Lincoln 
McCreary 
Madison 
Marshall 
Mason 
Robertson 
Simpson 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Wayne 


One Hundred Per Cent 
in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent 
London 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Monticello 
Owensboro 
Russellville 
Springfield 
Stearns 

West Point 
Williamstown 


NEA 


Independent 
Bardstown 
Beechwood 
Benton 
Berea 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Earlington 
Falmouth 
Glasgow 
Hazard 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


October 5, 1956 


“KEA” is not just a three-letter 
symbol—but is made up of thousands 
of people over the state who are en- 
gaged in a variety of activities that 
give life and meaning to a profession 
such as ours. To work with them, 
whether it be in a small or a large 
group, is one of the most stimulating 
experiences an individual can enjoy. 

Let me illustrate by telling you 
about and showing you pictures taken 
of two of our recent activities. They 
are typical of the activities through- 
out the year in which you are rep- 


resented as “KEA at Work.” 


Research Committee 

This committee has grown from an 
idea suggested in a KEA Board Meet- 
ing with Dr. Robert Martin, and you 
are seeing the first results in 
this November Journal. The idea 
suggested was that KEA consider re- 
activating a bulletin similar to the 
old Journalette. It is to be an insert 
in the center of the Journal for the 
profession and is to be mailed as a 
bulletin to a mailing list of about 
5,000 lay citizens of our state. It 
will report on the “advancing of edu- 
cation in Kentucky” under the Foun- 
dation Program. The name which has 
been selected is “The Report Card.” 
Already, we have been calling upon 
you to contribute pictures and stories. 
Be sure to tell us your reaction to the 
first edition. We need also the names 
and addresses of lay citizens in your 
area who should be included on the 
mailing list. 


So You VUll Know, Coo... 


Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Eastern State 
College, is acting as editor. Those 
who have helped to date are: Lyman 
Ginger, University College of Educa- 
tion; Jess Gardner, University 
School; Davis Gardner, Fayette 
County; Helen Reed, University of 
Kentucky; B. F. Denbo, Fayette 
County PTA; Mike Guthrie, Middles- 
boro newspaper editor; Robert Mar- 
tin, Department of Education; Mar- 
vin Dodson, KEA staff; F. D. Wilkin- 
son, Frankfort; M. L. Archer, Scott 
County; Warren Robbins, Wolfe 
County; James Sublett, Department 
of Education. 

Another project of this committee 
was to make current the information 
obtained by the TEPS Commission 
in 1955-56. This information can be 
obtained from the KEA office as an 
insert to the bulletin entitled “What 
Happens to Teachers in Kentucky?” 


Governor’s Conference on 
Education 

Now, as an illustration of the pro- 
fession at work in a large group, let’s 
look at the Governor’s Conference in 
Louisville on October 3 and 4. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Advancing Education in Kentucky,” 
with attendance upon a_ delegate 
basis. Invitations were extended by 
Governor Chandler to one hundred 
professional educators and to two 
hundred lay citizens. Highlights of 
the Conference were the keynote ad- 
dress on Wednesday morning by Dr. 
Robert Martin, the Wednesday eve- 
ning banquet address by Jesse Stuart 





Meeting of a sub-group of the Research Committee in Frankfort on Sep- 
tember 19, left to right, Mrs. Davis Gardner, Dr. Robert Martin, Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, James Sublett, Jess Gardner, Elizabeth Dennis. 
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Elizabeth Dennis 





and the Conference analysis by Dr. 
Frank Dickey on Thursday aftern«on. 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning sessions provided for in. 
dividual participation through use 
of the White House Conference group 
technique. 


KEA Evaluation 


As a part of the Centennial aciivi- 
ties of KEA, we are planning to 
evaluate KEA and its services to the 
profession. This plan came from the 
August one-day workshop for presi- 
dents of the KEA departments and 
sections. Briefly, the plans are these: 

First, the KEA Board has made an 
over-all, long-range study of the or- 
ganization—its potentialities and its 
weaknesses. The Board would like 
for the profession to consider this 
study and to expand or to curtail as 
they see the problem. This contact 
with the profession is to be made 
through state-wide district meetings 
before January 1. Three people from 
each school system will be invited to 
assist in this study and to share the 
thinking with the local groups. From 
these district meetings, recommenda- 
tions will be taken to the February 
meeting of the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors and the Planning Board for 
possible recommendations to the KEA 
Delegate Assembly in April. Be sure 
that your local organization is rep- 
resented in these meetings. I will tell 
you more about them as we move 
around the state. Until then, sincerely. 


Zhi Timi 


President 
Kentucky Education Association 
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Discussion group, Governor’s Annual Conference on Education, Seelbach 


Hotel, Louisville, October 3 and 4. 





KAFTA NEWS 


Applications for charter renewals 
have been received from ten. clubs. 
One new club, Harlan High School, 


with thirty members has been re- 


| ported. 


Thursday, November 29 


All clubs and chapters are urged 


6:00 P.M. 


to complete registration with the state 
office at the earliest possible date. 
This will assure maximum service 
throughout the school year. 

Too, all clubs and chapters are in- 
vited to send representatives to the 
Workshop at Transylvania College, 
November 30-December 1. 


Tentative Program Annual FTA Workshop 


Transylvania College, Lexington 


Executive Board Meeting 


| Friday, November 30 
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8:00 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
10:25 A.M. 


10:45 A.M. 


12:00 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:45 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Registration and Room Assignments, Hamilton Hall. 
Transylvania College 

Group Singing and Recreation 

First General Session 

Welcome—Dr. Frank D. Rose, President, Transylvania College 
Response—Ruth Rankin, President, Kentucky FTA 
Presentation of Theme: ‘“Today’s Challenge to Tomorrow’s 
Teachers”—Taylor County High School FTA 
Symposium—Barbara Glass, Presiding 

“Our Interest in You” 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, NEA 

Mr. Harry Banks, State Department of Education’ , 

Miss Edna Mitchell, KEA 

Business Meeting 

Lunch 

Second General Session 

Group Singing 

The KEA and Youth, Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President KEA 
Group Discussions and Evaluations 

Dinner—Ruth Rankin, Presiding 

Address—Miss Sara Rives, Covington 

Basketball game 


Saturday, December 1 


9:00 A.M 
9:15 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


Group Singing 

The Officers Speak 

Ruth Rankin—College and FTA 

Evelyn Steele—High School and FTA 

Group Discussions: College Chapters and High School Clubs 
Today’s Answer to Tomorrow’s Challenge— 

Miss Edna Mitchell, Consultant, Kentucky FTA 


Adjournment 
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Audrey Maupin 

Audrey Maupin of Albany, widely 
known Kentucky educator, died Sep- 
tember 10 at a Richmond hospital 
from injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident near Booneville. 

Miss Maupin, a native of Clinton 
County, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and returned to 
serve in the schools of her home 
county and in Albany and Somerset 
schools. She was principal of Clin- 
ton County High School for ten years. 

In addition to teaching in various 
workshops over the state she was on 
the faculty at Eastern Kentucky State 
College during two summer sessions. 
She was employed as a teacher in 
Nelson County in 1955 and was pre- 
vailed upon to assume the position 
of supervisor in Lee County schools 
early in 1956. 

She was active in Woman’s Club 
work and in civic affairs, as well as 
in educational organizations. She 
was a member and past president of 
Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She was twice elected president of 
Middle Cumberland Education As- 
sociation and served a term as vice 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


M. C. Napier 


M. C. Napier of Hazard, formerly 
Perry County superintendent, died 
September 21 at the age of 78. 

Mr. Napier, starting as a teacher 
in Perry County in 1902, built an 
outstanding record as an educator in 
eastern Kentucky. He served as 
county superintendent from 1918 to 
1951 and then as secretary-treasurer 
of the county school board. 

During his term as superintendent 
Mr. Napier was a strong force in the 
improvement of schools from one- 
room units in isolated mountain sec- 
tions to the establishment of two of 
the most modern schools in the area, 
one of which bears his name—the 
M. C. Napier High School, three miles 
north of Hazard. 

Mr. Napier’s influence went out- 
side his own system. He was in- 
strumental in organizing the Upper 
Kentucky River Education Associa- 
tion and served for many years as a 
member of the Kentucky Education 
Association board of directors. His 
last term as a director expired June 
30, 1955, at which time a dinner was 
held in recognition of his many years 
of service to the organization. 





Cooperation Advances 


In-Service Education 


tome education of teachers doesn’t 
stop with college nowadays. Four 
Kentucky state colleges and the State 
Department of Education have teamed 
up in providing services to teachers 
and administrators in local school 
systems. They will help to develop 
continuing plans for an all-out, all- 
year attack on the problems of im- 
proving instruction. 

The Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification quite naturally ac- 
cepts in-service teacher education as 
one of its major functions. Certifica- 
tion is one of its more obvious func- 
tions, but its director, Louise Combs, 
has been a key worker in the division 
for a long enough time that the work 
of the division cannot help but reflect 
much of her philosophy of the tre- 
mendous need for emphasis on the in- 
service growth of teachers. 


1950 Plan Expanded 

In 1950 the General Assembly 
authorized the establishment of a 
state-wide program of in-service 
teacher education with focus upon 
the twelve-grade faculty approach to 
the improvement of instruction. The 
law became effective July 1, 1950, 
lodging responsibility for the pro- 
gram in the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification of the State 
Department of Education. Four ad- 
ditional staff members were employed 
and an organization was set up to 
provide consultative services to 
school systems of the state on a re- 
gional basis. Regional conferences 
were held and colleges offering teach- 
er education programs were invited 
to take part in the program. Much 
has been accomplished during the six 
years the program has been operative. 

Beginning July 1 of this year, the 





This article, although put together 
by the editor, was, in many ways, actu- 
ally authored by staff members of the 
Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification. The writer is indebted 
to those staff members, and especially 
to Division Director Louise Combs, for 
time-consuming interviews and for ma- 
terial-pilfering forays into their files, 
all of which they kindly permitted. 

(Photo by Norman Tant, Morehead.) 


Throughout Kentucky 


program has been expanded through 
a unique, cooperative arrangement. 
Each of the four state colleges is 
joining with the State Department of 
Education and accepting a share in 
the program by assuming half the 
cost of the services of one staff mem- 
ber. Each of these four in-service 
consultants will have an office on a 
college campus. A fifth consultant, 
employed by the Department, will 
have headquarters in the office of 
the Department at Frankfort. 


Purposes Are Specific 

The overall purpose of the whole 
arrangement is improvement in the 
quality of teacher-education pro- 
grams, improvement in the product 
of the colleges and improvement in 
teaching in the public schools. The 
specific purposes of this joint enter- 
prise are: 

1. To improve and strengthen the 
relationships and the services of the 
State Department of Education and 
of the state colleges to the local school 
systems in the improvement of in- 
struction through the education of 
teachers while in service. 

2. To effect appropriate relation- 
ships between in-service and pre-serv- 
ice programs of teacher education by 
the involvement of college and local 
school staffs in efforts to keep abreast 
of new developments in learning 
theory and in curriculum processes. 

3. To improve teacher preparation 
by bringing into the pre-service pro- 
grams the findings, experiences, and 
needs revealed through the in-service 
cooperative experiences. 

4. To provide a direct and unified 
attack upon the problem of up- 
grading teachers in the areas of great- 
est need. ° 

5. To assist the college in pro- 
viding follow-up services to its stu- 
dents who enter teaching and to serve 
school systems which participate in 
this cooperative program. 

Those serving as consultants in 
this expansion of the state’s in-service 
training program are well qualified 


by training and experience to render 
the services involved in the program, 

Eugene Russell has served during 
the past two years as principal of the 
Lyon County Junior High School at 
Eddyville. He received his baccalav. 
reate and master degrees from Murray 
State College. He will have head. 
quarters on the Murray campus. 

Ethel Barnard has served for the 
past several years as a member of 
the staff of the Training School of 
Western Kentucky State College. She 
received her A.B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and her master’s 
degree at Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege. She will have headquarters on 
the Western campus at Bowling 
Green. 

Harry Banks, who comes from the 
staff of Pikeville College, received his 
A.B. and master’s degrees from the 
University of Kentucky. He will have 
headquarters on the campus of Eatt- 
ern Kentucky State College at Rich- 
mond. 

Frank Vittetow, who has been on 
the staff of the State Department of 
Education since 1952, received his 
baccalaureate degree from Murray 
State College and the master’s degree 
from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He will have headquarters 
at Morehead State College. 

Mrs. Mary Marshall, who has been 
a part of the state in-service teacher 
education program since 1952, re- 
ceived her baccalaureate degree from 
Western Kentucky State College and 
her master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. She will continue 
to have her headquarters in_ the 
Frankfort office of the State Depart: 
ment of Education. 


Services Available To All 

School systems in Western Ken- 
tucky may call upon Mr. Russell or 
Miss Barnard. School systems in 
Central, Eastern, Northeastern and 
Southeastern areas may call upon 
Mrs. Marshall, Mr. Banks or Mr. 
Vittetow. Those systems employing 
a large percentage of emergency 
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teachers will have priority on the 
grvices of these staff members but 
it is expected that their services will 
be available ultimately to all systems. 
The services will be focused upon the 
improvement of instruction through 
situations in which total faculties 
work together. 

All of the 34 colleges in Kentucky 
which offer programs of preparation 
for Kentucky teachers will have some 
part in the overall program of in- 
service teacher education by making 
staff! members available to local sys- 
tems which engage in in-service ac- 
tivities. This cooperative approach 
to upgrading the quality of education 
in Kentucky provides a way for not 
only the improvement of teaching in 
the classroom, but also for strengthen- 
ing the program of preparation of- 
fered future teachers in the colleges 
which prepare teachers. 


Key Steps Listed 


The key steps in this cooperative 
effort toward better teaching and 


| learning are: 


1. The total staff identifying phases 
of the school program needing im- 


> provement. 


2. The total staff (elementary and 


secondary) working together on cru- 
‘cial areas of the school program. 


3. Studying to understand the 
latest research on how children grow, 
develop and learn. 

4. Studying and sharing ways to 


fuse research in providing the best 
| possible school program. 


5. Meeting individual differences 


»and needs of all children through 
/ materials and assignments based on 
seach child’s interests, ability and 
_ achievement level. 


6. Evaluating the school program 


| in terms of what is happening to the 
individual children. 


7. Developing a system-wide plan 


of action for real improvement in 
the curriculum and classroom learn- 
_ Ing experiences. 


In short, the teachers (elementary, 
emergency, qualified) 
principals and superintendents all sit 


» down together and decide on the 


phases of the instructional program 
needing improvement; they share 


ideas, do research and find out what 
) Tesearch says; and then they reach 


solutions. The solutions thus arrived 
at are ever so much better than some 
imported from another system or pro- 
posed by a so-called “expert.” 
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The new plan does assure the avail- 
ability of a supply of resource per- 
sons through the cooperative arrange- 
ment with the colleges. Each of the 
34 colleges will have an in-service 
committee whose members, along with 
others of the staff, will be working 
with school systems in the institution’s 
service area. 


Possibilities Are Many 

Enough has been done under the 
older arrangement to point out the 
many and varied possibilities under 
the new expanded program. One of 
the most common types of activity 
has been area meetings on instruction- 
al problems planned cooperatively by 
local systems, college staff members 
and State Department personnel. 

The state colleges are area centers 
for conferences and workshops on 
citizenship education. Eastern, More- 
head and Murray have cooperatively 
planned and sponsored, with the De- 
partment of Education, such confer- 
ences for public school personnel. 

The college stafis and Department 
of Education personnel have served 
as resource persons in helping to or- 
ganize and develop local in-service 
programs. 

The in-service program has been a 
source for securing committee mem- 
bers for the college evaluations across 
the state. The public school systems 
have furnished teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents to 
serve as members of the evaluating 
teams on pre-service education of 
teachers. 

The in-service programs have 
served as laboratory situations for 


the institutions preparing teachers. 
In one instance, teachers and a prin- 
cipal from Nelson County taking a 
college course were able to practice 
in the classroom the new develop- 
ments in learning theory they were 
studying in college. Specifically, one 
teacher participated as a member of 
a county-wide coordinating in-service 
committee on the problem of testing 
and guidance at the same time he 
was enrolled in a course in this sub- 
ject at Western. A Campbellsville 
College staff member participated 
with a group of future teachers in 
the in-service day of the Hart County 
Schools. Similar types of activities 
have been held in other school sys- 
tems with other colleges cooperating. 
(A later article will be devoted to a 
description of some of the projects 
now underway in systems over the 
state. ) 


Example Given 

As an example of the way the pro- 
gram may operate, here are some 
notes on a meeting at Morehead 
where a Materials Program Steering 
Committee met recently to discuss as- 
pects of how to assist teachers in the 
area in better selection and use of 
various materials at all levels. Points 
in the discussion included these: 

1. How to implement recommenda- 
tions coming from a Materials Work- 
shop held previously. 

2. How to correlate work of the 
committee with the Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association and with More- 
head State College. 

3. How to develop better communi- 

Turn to Page 28 


Those attending a recent session of the Steering Committee on Materials 
at Morehead State College were (left to right) D. C. Anderson, Supt., Mont- 
gomery County Schools: Monroe Wicker, Director Breckinridge Training 
School, Morehead: Frank Vittetow, In-Service Consultant, Morehead; Zell 
Walter, Head, Department of Education, Morehead State College; Ione Chap- 
man, Librarian, Morehead State College; Alma Coyle, Science Teacher, Bath 
County Schools; Louise Davidson, Librarian, Raceland Schools; Clarice Wil- 
liams, Librarian, Breckinridge Training School; Mrs. Mary Hensen, Supervisor, 
Elliott County Schools, and Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, Supervisor, Ashland Schools. 
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Introductions to 


Inteér ation In The First Grade 


blew is a report of a project under- 
taken by a first grade teacher in 
Louisville. The first grade class of 
white pupils for which it was planned 
included twenty girls and twelve boys, 
ranging in age from six to eight years. 
The group was a typical first grade 
class, eager to participate in all class- 
room activities. 

The project is concerned with a 


gees ORE arte. 


child is faced now and will be faced 
in the future with much the same 
problems as the white child when 
viewed from the standpoint of being 
placed in a new and strange school 
environment. Although this project 
was developed and used with white 
children, it can be used, with a little 
modification, when these children are 
in the classroom together with Negro 


- 


Phillis Wheatley and her friends are stolen from their homes and taken to 


America. 


problem which must be faced by all 
teachers who will be working with 
Negro and white children in racially 
integrated classrooms. It is presented 
here as one approach to the first grade 
teacher’s problem of helping Negro 
and white pupils live and work to- 
gether in the classroom. Its experi- 
ences and activities were designed to 
foster the development of moral and 
spiritual values in a class of white 
pupils in preparation for the coming 
of racial integration. The Negro 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Reuter teaches 
the first grade at Nicholas Finzer 
School, Louisville. The project she 
describes was an outgrowth of a work- 
shop in Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education. 





(Drawings by her pupils.) 
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pupils. Certainly, the need for hav- 
ing experiences which develop moral 
and spiritual values will be of real 
importance to the children of both 
races as each new class appears. 
The teacher of young children plays 
an important role in the development 
of values in interracial education. 
These youngsters are not set in a 
mold of prejudice. They have flexible 
personalities and a tremendous ca- 
pacity for learning. This teacher has 
looked with new awareness for all op- 
portunities that might arise in the 
first grade classroom to create a so- 
cial and emotional atmosphere in 
which these moral and spiritual val- 
ues could become real and meaning- 


ful to the pupils on their own le\el of 
development. She acquainted her. 
self with the methods for helping thes: 
children develop values in regard to 
human relations and attempted to cre. 
ate an understanding that there is lit. 
tle difference between the races and 
that it is character, not color of skin, 
that counts. Meaningful activities 
were selected with the purpose of 
helping to foster these needed v::lues, 
Although a systematic approach to in- 
terracial education is necessary, some 
of the teaching was, of necessity. in. 
cidental. 

We know that the integration prob. 
lem is a real one in America today 
and believe that each American citi- 
zen, regardless of his race, should be 
attempting to solve it in a truly demo: 
cratic way—by working toward the 
establishment of equal opportunity for 
every member of our society on the 
basis of mutual acceptance and broth- 
erly understanding. 


Teacher’s Attitude Important 

In considering the phases of social 
living upon which integration will 
have a direct bearing, we see that the F 
economic and political areas play im FF 
portant roles. However, such areas 
were not considered as being within 
the scope of this project. The prob- 
lems which can be dealt with mos 
successfully in the classroom involve 
teachers, pupils, and parents. In ad: 
dition, the individual teacher mus 
carefully appraise her own attitudes 
as they apply to the following ques 
tions: 

Are the children of both races 
treated as human beings? Is justice 
and fair play practiced in all situa 
tions? Has any show of preference 
to either Negro or white been evi: 
denced? Has undue attention beer 
called to racial incidents? Are the 
fundamentals of democracy _ prat 
ticed? Has proper provision beet 
made for recognizing individual dif 
ferences? Is acceptance understood 
and practiced? 
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With this philosophy in mind, the 
teacher developed the project de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 


The Teacher’s Objectives 

To develop consideration for the 
feelings and rights of others 

To help pupils work happily with 
each other 

To eliminate, or at least lessen, 
prejudice toward people of other races 

To help the children understand the 
value of friendship 

To foster a feeling of good will 
toward all 

To become more aware of human 
needs 

To develop in the children an ap- 
preciation of themselves and others 
both as individuals and as members of 
a group 7 

To acquaint the pupils with the 
lives of well-known Negroes who have 
made contributions to American life. 


The Teacher’s Plan 
I, Learning about the American 
Negro: his culture and background 
(six weeks) 
A. Negro culture: 
(one week) 
B. Stories about five famous 
American Negroes (one story 
each week for five weeks) 
II. Learning about Brotherhood (four 
weeks ) 

Developing the Project 
American 


introductory 


I, Learning about the 
Negro 

A. Negro culture (one week) — 
These white first-grade pupils needed 
a certain amount of background in- 
formation concerning the early Afri- 
can home of the Negro; therefore, it 
was decided to devote one week to 
this study. This information was to 
be given in story form. However, a 
search of the library did not reveal 
any such stories on the first grade 
level. Such information could be 
found only on much higher levels: 
therefore, the teacher took notes from 
these advanced references and _pre- 
pared an introduction in story form 
for her children. In this preparatory 
study she attempted to bring out the 
most important facts about the con- 
tinent of Africa, the people who lived 
there, home and family life, how thé 
children played, what the people grew 
for food, how they worked, and how 
they traveled. 

Each day some of this information 
Was given to the pupils in a story, 
with pictures used to illustrate im- 
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portant points. The pupils delighted 
in drawing their own versions of what 
they had heard. Since questions and 
comments were encouraged, consid- 
erable time was spent in discussing 
new facts as they were presented. 

B. Stories about five famous Amer- 
ican Negroes — Just before introduc- 
ing the story for a particular week, 
approximately five minutes were 
taken for a discussion of the previous 
week’s experiences. 

On Monday, one hour was devoted 
to telling the story of a famous 
Negro. One was planned for each of 
the five weeks, including such promi- 
nent Negro figures as Phillis Wheat- 
ley, Booker T. Washington, Paul Dun- 
bar, George Washington Carver, and 
Benjamin Banneker. Here too, by 
using appropriate reference materials, 
the teacher was able to write stories 
about these people which would be 
suitable for first-grade pupils. 

The following is an example of one 
of the stories as it was presented to 
the pupils: 

PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


We have been reading about little 
African girls and boys and how they 
enjoyed playing games. Sometimes 
they became so interested in a game 
that they would not know when dan- 
ger was near. Well, this is what 
happened when little Phillis Wheat- 
ley was stolen from her home in 
Africa many years ago. Phillis was 
born about two hundred years ago 
on the Western coast of Africa. One 
day a group of children was playing 
along the coast when a large ship 
sailed up to land. This ship was 
called a slave ship. On the boat were 
very strong and cruel men who stole 


Negro children and brought them to 
America where they were sold as 
slaves. Before the children could 
run away, they were grabbed and 
carried aboard this big ship. One of 
these unfortunate children was little 
Phillis. By the time her parents 
heard of this, the boat had sailed far 
out into the ocean. 

After weeks on the water, the boat 
finally reached America. Here the 
children were sold to white people 
who took them to their homes. Phil- 
lis, being very thin and weak, was the 
last one to be sold. A kind man, 
named John Wheatley, bought her to 
be a companion to his invalid wife 
and daughter. All the family loved 
her very much. They took great in- 
terest in teaching her to read and 
write. Realizing that Phillis was 
bright, they encouraged her in her 
studies. Most of all, Phillis loved 
poetry and before long she was writ- 
ing poems of her own. By the time 
she was seventeen many people knew 
about her poetry. 

Two years later she became ill and 
her doctor suggested that her friends 
send her to England for a rest. When 
she arrived there, many new friends 
met and entertained her. After a 
stay of several happy, carefree 
months, she received sad news from 
home. Mrs. Wheatley had become ill 
and wished Phillis to return to 
America. This she did because she 
loved Mrs. Wheatley very much and 
wanted to be with her during this 
last illness. For months Phillis 
nursed her and sat by her bedside 
night after night until she died. 

Before five years had passed, Mr. 
Wheatley and his daughter also had 
passed away. Phillis was now com- 
pletely alone. For a time she made 
her home with friends and at times 
went to visit still other friends. Later 
on she rented a room and lived alone. 
After several years she married. Her 
life was anything but happy because 
her husband was not very kind to 
her. She worked so hard that she 
became ill. This illness lasted for 
several years. She died when she 


Booker T. Washington travelled by stage coach. 





was only thirty years old. Phillis 
Wheatley will always be remembered 
here in America for her beautiful 
poetry. 

Brotherhood Emphasized 
II. Learning about Brotherhood (four 
weeks ) 

The program to emphasize brother- 
hood was planned carefully in ad- 
vance. Activities which would de- 
velop a better understanding of the 
meaning of brotherhood were selected 
for these four weeks. The develop- 
ment of the concept of brotherhood, 
as with the development of moral and 
spiritual values, is a continuing proc- 
ess. For that reason there is an over- 
lapping in the description of this part 
of the project with that of the six 
weeks devoted to the study of Negro 
culture. The activities chosen for 
building a concept of brotherhood will 
be described in the following para- 
graphs. 

Activities Varied 
III. Activities Used in the Project 

All the activities that were used 
during the ten weeks in which the 
project was being presented were 
planned carefully in advance. These 
activities were used each school 
day and the time allotted for them 
ranged from one-half hour to one 
hour daily, depending on interest and 
the nature of the material to be pre- 
sented. 

The various activities were de- 
signed to increase sensitivity to both 
moral and spiritual values and the 
idea of brotherhood. Although certain 
days were found best for particular 


parts of the program, in general the 
procedure was kept flexible so that 
the children would not lose interest. 

For the most part it will be noted 
that there has been no attempt to dif- 
ferentiate within the individual ac- 
tivities between those appropriate for 
developing the concept of brotherhood 
and those for moral and spiritual val- 
ues. This is due to the fact that the 
same type of activity was used dur- 
ing all the weeks of the project and 
there was considerable overlapping. 
For example, while the teacher might 
be attempting to emphasize brother- 
hood, she would find opportunity 
through incidental teaching to refer 
to what already had been learned 
about moral and spiritual values. 

A. Dramatization — Following the 
reading of a particular story, the pu- 
pils chose classmates to re-enact some 
part of the story that had been most 
appealing. There was great interest 
among them as to who would get to 
act in the dramas. The teacher was 
careful to see that all the pupils had 
an opportunity to participate. These 
dramas helped the teacher to observe 
whether or not the stories were being 
understood by the children. Where a 
weakness was observed, the teacher 
made a note to include discussion of 
it either that day or during the next 
day’s program. 

B. Class Discussion—As a general 
rule, Tuesday was the day devoted to 
discussion in order to utilize the in- 
terest remaining in Monday’s story. 
Frequently, the pupils’ questions in- 


Mr. Carver buys George for a horse worth $300.00. 


dicated that they would have enjoyed 
hearing a great deal more about the 
person in the story. There were many 
questions which the teacher encour. 
aged the pupils to attempt to answer, 
When they were wrong or confused, 
she explained and clarified. When 
she was in doubt, an attempt was 
made to obtain the information and 
an explanation was given at a later 
activity period. 

C. Motion Pictures and Filmsirips 
— Motion pictures and _filmsirips 
which gave added information and 
emphasized both brotherhood and 
moral and spiritual values were shown 
to the pupils on Wednesdays. 

The number shown depended on 
the length of time required for each. 
The following were included: 

Motion Pictures— Family Team 
Work, The Greenie, Let’s Play Fair, 
Skipper Learns a Lesson, Toymaker. 
Filmstripsp—A New Classmate; Ac- 
ceptance; Consideration; Fricka, 
Ricka, Dicka and the Girl Next Door; 
Fricka, Ricka, Dicka and the New 
Friend; Neighborliness; Share the 
Ball; Sharing; Working Together. 

D. Riddles—On various days, usu- 
ally Wednesday or Thursday, the pu- 
pils had much fun trying to guess the 
answers to riddles which the teacher 
had composed. There were several 
about each story. These were then 
mixed so that the riddles might per- 
tain to any of the stories read to the 
children up to that time. 

E. Drawings—Although it had been 
planned that drawings would be one 
of the activities during the project, 
the pupils voluntarily expressed their 
desire to make illustrations about the 
early African life of the Negroes and 
the important events in the lives of 
the story characters. They decided to 
use white drawing paper, and to draw 
their pictures with crayons. Each pu- 
pil named his own picture. This ac- 
tivity usually took place in the mid- 
dle of the week. 

The children had been told that 
the teacher would like to photograph 
some of the pictures, so each week 
they hung all of them on the black: 
board and selected the best ones. 

Some of the photographed pictures 
which this first grade class chose as 
the best in the group are included in 
this report. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to present these in their origi- 
nal coloring. 

F. Poetry—The pupils in this class 
particularly liked to listen to poetry. 
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Usually the latter part of the week 
was selected for reading poems, some 
of which were written by Negro poets 
and others which emphasized brother- 
hood and moral and spiritual values. 
A discussion usually followed. Listed 
below are a few of the poems read to 
the class. 

Poems by Negro poets—“I Like 
The Wind” and “Lollipops,” Effie 
Lee Newsome; “The Snow Man” and 
“The Wise Owl,” Gertrude McBrown: 
“Siens,” Beatrice Murphy. 

Poems emphasizing brotherhood— 
“Just the Same,” Anonymous; 
“Neighborliness,” Violet Alleyn Stor- 
ey; “Bless My Friends,” Henry 
Johnstone. 

G. Story Books—The story hour 
was enjoyed thoroughly hy the chil- 
dren. All the material presented had 
a direct bearing on either brother- 
hood or moral and spiritual values or 
both. Ordinarily an hour was set 
aside for this activity on Friday dur- 
ing the Negro culture study and on 
Monday during the Brotherhood proj- 
ect. Usually about ten minutes at the 


' end of the hour was devoted to dis- 


cussion and a general summary of 
the story. 

The following is a partial list of 
books about Negro life which were 


| used: Booker T. Washington School. 
Emma Akin; Hezekiah Horton and 
| Janie Belle, Ellen Tarry: Higgledy 


Piggledy Room, Elizabeth Ryan: 
Swimming Hole, Jerrold Beim: Tobe. 
Stella Gentry Sharpe; Two Is A Team. 


4 Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. 


Outcomes 
Prior to the present school year. 


| this teacher had used projects on 
_ American history which had dealt 
_ with such historical figures as George 
| Washington, Abraham Lincoln. Chris- 


4 topher Columbus, and others. 


They 


were impressive but, in comparison. 


| not so successful as this present one. 


After analyzing the various aspects 


| of these projects, the present one in- 
' cluded, it was found that certain fac- 
| tors seemed to be responsible for 
| their success. 


First graders are par- 
ticularly interested in new informa- 
tion. One can see that projects deal- 
ing with historical figures who have 


' national holidays set aside in their 
| honor naturally contain much infor- 


mation with which the pupils are al- 
ready familiar. These white chil- 
dren realize that there are many 
Negro people in our society, but they 
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Young Eyes On Trial 


blew time of year, thirty million 
children are taking their “out- 
door” eyes into the schoolroom and 
putting them to the hardest kind of 
eye work. No wonder a lot of them 
have eye troubles, says the Better 
Vision Institute. 

What are outdoor eyes? They are 
the kind our prehistoric ancestor, the 
Neanderthal Man, had 100,000 years 
ago. We all have them, right now— 
they haven’t changed a bit! They 
were built mainly for straight-line 
looking at big, distant, brightly illumi- 
nated objects out of doors. That kind 
of looking causes no eyestrain. 

In school, it becomes necessary to 
pull the two eyes together by muscu- 
lar effort to a “point” on the printed 
page. Simultaneously, the eye’s lens 
must be focused by a sustained pull 
on another muscle—the ciliary. 

That can be exhausting work. Kept 
up too long, or under poor lighting. 


Here's a farsighted boy — eyeball too 
Short, focus in wrong spot 





Convex lens brings rays 
together, corrects 
VISION 





it can cause life-long myopia, or near- 
sight. 

If there is something naturally 
wrong with the eye—for example, if 
the eyeball is a little too long or too 
short—the child has a built-in visual 
defect. Such an eye, heavily loaded 
with work, is in trouble. 

The child with poor vision, whose 
parents or teachers don’t do anything 
to help him, gets the reputation of 
being stupid. That is usually disas- 
irous to the child. 

No heavier responsibility rests 
upon parents and teachers, the Better 
Vision Institute concludes, than to 
make sure that juvenile sight deficien- 
cies get the best professional attention 
that can be had. These deficiencies 
can nearly always be corrected by 
prescription glasses, after an eyesight 
examination by a vision specialist. 


This article and illustrations were 
supplied by Better Vision Institute, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


This boy is nearsighted... 
eyeball is too long 


Concave lens spreads 
light rays, makes 
them fall correctly 
on retina 








know very little about them. The facts 
which repeatedly thrilled the chil- 
dren were that these people were 
Americans and that there were great 
Negro men and women who had done 
significant things for our’ country. 
Although this teacher will continue 
to plan projects on the great histori- 
cal figures, it is her intention to in- 
clude more material from the Negro 
culture. She will present a project 
similar to the present one in order to 
develop in her future first graders a 
definite concept of brotherhood and 
a strong commitment to moral and 
spiritual values. The initial steps in 
planning and obtaining material for 
the project entailed considerable 
work; however, the results indicate 
that this is one of the best methods 
by which a teacher may attain the 
goals she seeks in her teaching. 
During the ten weeks in which this 
project was being presented, the 


writer noted many incidents where 
the children were being more friendly 
toward others than they were before 
they had undergone the experiences 
of the unit. There were also many oc- 
casions when it was thought that the 
decisions and actions of the children 
would have been different had it not 
been for the emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values. 

Although this writer cannot state 
conclusively that this project can be 
given full credit, it was heartening to 
note that on pre-registration day when 
the Negro boys and girls were being 
registered, the members of the pres- 
ent first-grade class evidenced no ani- 
mosity and were kind and considerate 
without condescension. The children 
did not go out of their way to show 
friendliness, neither did they show 
any signs of rejection. It appears 
that they were accepting these Negro 

Turn to Page 31 
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N° greater force for the common 
good can be found anywhere 
than the teachers of this country. Not 
only are you responsible for the intel- 
lectual growth and training of our chil- 
dren in a highly complicated age, but 
you are asked to assume many extra- 
curricular roles in order that their 
health and welfare may be conserved. 
In all of these duties, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, you are every- 
where doing an outstanding job. No 
wonder that we call on you again and 
again when a really important task 
must be accomplished in safeguarding 
all children from a dreaded disease. 

You have met this disease before— 
poliomyelitis—and you have helped 
in programs carried out through the 
schools for its prevention and control. 
Again we must ask for your coopera- 
tion in finishing a job which can 
eliminate for all time the threat of 
polio epidemics. 

During the past summer, we have 
seen a sharp drop in the number of 
individuals stricken by polio. New 
cases reported in 1956 were only 
about half the number in 1955. Only 
in a few areas did the case rate equal 
or even approach that of 1955 or the 
average for the period 1951-55. 
While factors other than use of the 
polio vaccine may also have been re- 
sponsible for this wonderful and 
cheering news, there is no doubt that 
the drop in incidence is mainly at- 
tributable to this health- and life-sav- 
ing material. 

Full Series Advised 

But we must not rest on these 
laurels and allow ourselves the luxury 
of being only half-safe. If we are to 
eradicate this crippling disease, we 
must not stop until everything has 
been done to protect every susceptible 
individual in all our communities. 

By early fall of 1956, about three 
out of five in the most susceptible age 
groups under 20 years had received 
at least one shot of vaccine. The ma- 
jority, however, had not received the 
full series of three shots. Remember, 
that only with the full series can one 
be assured of immunity to carry be- 
yond the current year. There is a big 
task ahead, not only in seeing that 
children who have had no protection 





Dr. Morton A. Seidenfeld is Director 
of Public Education for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
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A Medal For the Teacher 


at all receive their first shot, but in 
persuading others to continue with 
their second and third “booster” dose. 
Both unvaccinated and partially vac- 
cinated children can be found in the 
primary grades through high school. 
We hope that you will do everything 
in your power to educate and stimu- 
late these children and their parents, 
so that none of them may be victims 
of crippling which now can_ be 
avoided. 


High school youth has been exceed- 
ingly slow in taking advantage of the 
vaccine’s protection. At first, there 
were limitations in vaccine supplies, 
but since it has become abundant, the 
lag in vaccination rate among adoles- 
cents has been distressing. This is 
especially tragic because the disease, 
while occurring less frequently in this 
age group than in younger children, 
often strikes the teen-ager with great- 
er severity. Polio frequently leaves 
him badly disabled, he sometimes re- 
quires respirator care, and he is 
struck down at a time when the most 
important period of his life is just 
ahead. Somehow, we must motivate 
youth to seek polio vaccination, 
through the example of their leaders, 
through a campaign waged by their 
own organizations, or through what- 
ever scheme or gimmick will per- 
suade high school boys and girls to 
“join the parade” of the vaccinated. 


Materials Available 


We hope most of all that you can 
accomplish this through the educa- 
tional process in the daily course of 
studies. The National Foundation 
can furnish you with tools for this 
purpose, 
books, teachers’ guides, filmstrips, 
films, posters and high school as- 
sembly programs. You have only to 
write the address below, stating the 
grade level you are teaching, the 
number of students involved, and any 
other particulars concerning the type 
of material you want. A supply will 
be sent you free of charge. You can 
also secure help from your county 
chapter of the National Foundation. 

We look to you then, teachers in 
primary and_ secondary _ schools 
throughout the land, to lend your un- 
tiring efforts to this most important 
effort in the same whole-hearted and 
diligent manner in which you have 






including student source - 


supported every worthy endeavor jp 
the past. These boys and girls are 
in your charge—you want them to 
lead happy, full and stimulating lives, 
What greater service can you render 
them than seeing to it that they pro. 
tect themselves from a disease that. 
thanks to modern science, they need 
never experience. 









And while you are about it-—get 
yourselves vaccinated, too—jus! as 
soon as you can. 

(Address—The Division of Public 
Education, The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broad. 
way, New York 5, N. Y.) 


















Stahr To Direct 


President’s Committee 






The appointment of Elvis J. Siahr, 
Jr., of Lexington, to serve as Staff 
Director of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High Sc/iool 
has been announced by Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa. 
tion, and Welfare. 

Dean Stahr’s appointment was 
recommended by Devereaux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the President's 
Committee. This 32-member commit- 
tee was appointed last April to de. 
velop proposals on a wide range of 
problems in higher education, adult 
education, business and_ technical 
schools, and other aspects of train- 
ing and education beyond the high 
school level. 

Mr. Stahr will take leave of absence 
from his duties as Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Dean of the 
University’s College of Law. He has 
served as University Provost since 
1954 and as Professor of Law and 
Dean of the College of Law at the 
University of Kentucky since 1948. 
except for a period of government 
service in 1951 and 1952 when he 
was Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

From 1939 to 1948, Stahr was as- 
sociated with the New York law firm 
of Mudge, Stern, Williams and Tuck- 
er. During World War II he served 
in the United States Army. 

He received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Kentucky in 1936. 
Awarded a Rhodes Scholarship. he 
attended the University of Oxford in 
England for three years where he re: 
ceived a B.A. degree in Jurisprudence 
and Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Civil Law degrees. 
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New Era Begins for Education in Kentucky 


Foundation Program 
Brings Improvements 


To Schools of State 


“The 1956-57 school year in, Ken- 
tucky represents the beginning of a 
new era for public education in the 
Commonwealth. At no previous time 


in the history of our state have we 


had more to offer for the improve- 


' ment of learning conditions for our 
| children.” 


This statement by Dr. Robert R. 


' Martin, State Superintendent of Pub- 
| lic Instruction, embodies the basis for 
' gladness in the hearts of all Kentuck- 
ians who have been working for the 
} improvement of their schools. Dr. 
' Martin has pointed out some of the 
' effects that more nearly adequate 
financing has had, and will continue 
' to have, on Kentucky education. 


Improvement Apparent 
Examples of some of the improve- 


' ments that are already apparent for 


this year: Every child in Kentucky 
will go to school this year for at least 
nine months. (Twelve districts had 
less than nine-month terms last year.) 
Also, this year there are 350 fewer 


; one, two, and three teacher schools. 


Perhaps one of the most strikingly 


» significant improvements in education 
» in 1956-57, according to Dr. Martin, 
| is the substantial increase in teacher 


salaries. “Every teacher with a cer- 


| tificate based on a college degree is 


guaranteed an average salary of $2.,- 
900,” Martin said, “while only last 
year there were more than 6000 teach- 
ers in the state who received less than 
$2,000.” 

In addition, there are improve- 
ments in the over-all program in many 
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This Is Your Report Card 


This is your first Report Card 
for 1956. It comes to you from 
those who work in your schools. 
It is a report about what the Foun- 
dation Program is helping the 
schools to do for your boys and 
girls. You are entitled to this re- 
port. Other reports will come to 
you as the year moves along. 

You thought, more than three 
years ago, that a Foundation Pro- 
gram would provide better schools. 
You voted by almost three to one 
majority to put it into effect. Your 
representatives in the government 
carried out your wishes by provid- 
ing the money needed to finance 


the program. The schools are un- 
der way and things are happening. 
This Report Card tells you about 
some of the improvements you ex- 
pected from the Program. Not 
all the things that are happening 
can be told in this report. The 
next report will tell you more. 

Bear in mind that the Founda- 
tion Program does not and cannot 
meet all the needs but it is doing 
many of the things you wanted 
done. It has put the schools on 
the road. The schools are moving 
toward the things you said you 
wanted. Boys and girls now have 
a better chance. 





areas that contribute to better learn- 
ing conditions. Some of these are: 

1. Provision for instructional su- 
pervisors throughout the state. 

2. The relief of principals from 
teaching duties in order that they 
can devote more time to administra- 
tive and supervisory duties. 

3. Increased classroom construc- 
tion made possible by the capital out- 
lay provision of the Foundation Pro- 
gram, resulting in less-crowded class- 
rooms. 

4. Greatly enriched school curri- 
cula by the addition of special units 
for music, art, physical education, 
and library services. 

5. The provision of more adequate 
and safer pupil transportation under 
the Foundation Program’s transporta- 
tion allotment. 

In addition to these things there 
are many other less obvious improve- 


ments. The morale of teachers is 
constantly going up; more and more 
teachers are becoming better quali- 
fied, many of them going on for 
graduate degrees. 

The state’s educational program 
has certainly not achieved perfection, 
but it has risen above mediocrity. 


Some Advances Listed 

Just two months of the school term 
have passed. Not all the reports are 
in. Here is a progress report. The 
facts come from those who get the 
facts. This column will continue to 
list the advances as the facts come in. 
Here are some first reports: 

To provide new learning services 
for your children, the following per- 
sons have been added: 

At least 39 visiting teachers 

At least 46 librarians 

At least 43 music teachers 

Turn to Page 18 
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News of Improvement from Every Corner 





Curriculum Improved 

The Garth High School in George- 
town is expanding its curriculum. 
Included this year are distributive 
education, expansion of the girls’ 
physical program, dramatics, and 
driver education. New teachers have 
been employed. 





Foundation Money 


Gives A Lift 

The Foundation Program has given 
a lift to the Mt. Vernon Schools. Su- 
perintendent Clyde Linville lists these 
improvements: 

Grade teachers’ load reduced from 
41 to 30 pupils. 

High school pupils per teacher re- 
duced from 25 to 19. 

Full-time librarian with no study- 
hall duties 

Industrial Arts department added 

New building for Industrial Arts 
and Agriculture 

Full-time physical education pro- 
eram added 

Full-time music instructor (band 
and vocal) 

New furniture purchased 

New testing program through 12 
grades 

One half-time pupil personnel di- 
rector added 

Teachers’ salaries increased 30 per 
cent 

Principal devotes half-time to su- 
pervision 

Won’t it be wonderful when all the 
schools can have all these services? 





Transportation Extended 
“Morale is high among the teachers 
of Estill County,” said Superintend- 
ent Douglas Miller. There are good 
reasons for this. The purchase of 
three new buses has helped in ex- 
tending old bus routes and establish- 
ing one new route. An art teacher 
has been added. Vocational agricul- 
ture has extended the young farmer 
and adult farmer program. Twelve 
one-teacher schools have been brought 
into the consolidation program. Two 
new classrooms have been built and 
salaries are better. “We can extend 
transportation to more of our pupils 
as fast as adequate roads are pro- 
vided,” Superintendent Miller said. 
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Working Together 
Makes Schools Better 


When parents of children and teach- 
ers of children work together, good 
schools are made better. An item 
appearing in the Lexington Leader on 
September 29 shows that teachers and 
parents at Stanford do work togeth- 
er: 

“At a meeting of the Stanford Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Thursday 
night at the school, Mrs. Cabell 
Brancis, president, presented gifts to 
several Stanford teachers in recogni- 
tion of their teaching records at Stan- 
ford School. They were Miss Lucille 
Dudderar, teacher for 36 years; Miss 
Marian Grimes, 33 years; Mrs. John 
Casg, 39 years; Mrs. Joe T. Embry, 
25 years; and Supt. Joe T. Embry, 
29 years. 

“Mrs. Montgomery explained the 
elementary grading system. Denzil 
Ramsey explained the high school 
grading system. H. C. Lair explained 
the advantages of the new building 
which will be completed in February, 
and Embry outlined the extracurricu- 
lar activities in the school.” 





Art Supervisor Added 

For the first time, Fayette County 
School System has a supervisor of 
art. The new supervisor, Dan Shin- 
delbower, holds an M. A. Degree, with 
a major in Art Supervision, from the 
University of Kentucky. All the 
teachers in Fayette County will have 
the services of the art supervisor. 





High Schools Consolidated 
A new $650,000 consolidated high 
school is under construction for the 
Nicholasville and Wilmore schools. 
The Nicholasville and Wilmore 
schools will be used for elementary 
grades after the high school has been 
completed. 





Trend To Larger Schools 

An item in the press reveals a trend 
toward larger schools. By 1959 the 
average elementary school will have 
12 teachers and the average high 
school will have 27 teachers. The 
trend is toward separate elementary 
and high schools. Consolidation is 
surely on its way. 


New School Built 

Lincoln County School occupied its 
new 12-room elementary school at 
McKinney for the first time this fall 
This is a consolidated school, serving 
seven former schools. Thirty buses 
will carry children to schools in Lin. 
coln; four more than last year. Two 
new classrooms have been added ty 
Crab Orchard schools to accommo. 
date expanded consolidation there. 





Progress Shown 
In Industrial Arts 


An industrial arts program began 
in the Scott County Schools in Sep. F 


tember. 


Scott County High School 


is organizing classes in general shop & 


and mechanical drawing. 


The pro 


gram in this school will expand mor 


as they go along. 


The instructor will supervise ani > 
coordinate an Arts and Crafts prof 
gram to be started in the elementary | 
schools, including art metal work 
basket weaving, woodworking, plastic F 


work and leather work. 


“This prof 


gram was made possible by the extr J 
funds received from the Foundation f- 


Program,” said Superintendent M. L. 
Archer of Scott County Schools. 


Courses Added 

French will be added to the high 
school curriculum, as well as an ad: 
ditional course in typing, as_ the 
Woodford County program grows. A 
multiple purpose room was _ added 
this year to the Versailles Elementary 
School. It combines gymnasium. 
auditorium and cafeteria, and is 
easily converted from one purpose to 
another. 








Grass-Roots Budgeting 
Better understanding of where 
school money comes from and _ for 


SNES) EE NIE at ON Bah oa 


7 


eee ytayt on a 


Bid acancesise ie eae aes eee 


what it is spent is a result of helping F 


to prepare the budget. 


Fayette 


County, according to Dr. Rober § 


Mills, has one of the few real grass 
roots budgets to be found anywhere 
in the nation. This approach to 
spending school money saves money. 
The superintendent told the writer 
how the Fayette school budget in 
volves many people. Perhaps _ he 
would tell you. 
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Grassed lawn and painted building add enjoyment and 
pride to supervised play period. 


A visit by the bookmobile is quite an occasion at Malaga, 
and pupils take full advantage. 


Malaga on the Road to Good School 


“The eyes of the public are upon 
education and people are demanding 
more from the schools, and I am glad 
of it!” This statement was made by 
Miss Jacqueline Gurnett, a teacher in 
Malaga school in Wolfe County. Miss 
Gurnett comes from Corbin and is a 
graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky. Miss Lois Monahan, a native 
of Bracken County and a graduate of 
Georgetown College, has been in the 
school for more than two years. Miss 
Gurnett came this year. 

The Malaga school is located 10 
miles from Campton. When the 
merits of the Foundation Program 
were brought to the people more than 


Teacher and superintendent work together. 
survey results of classroom renovation. 
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two years ago the people of Malaga 
were aroused. Wolfe County Board 
of Education and the Superintendent 
linked hands with the Rural School 
Improvement Project sponsored by 
Berea College under the direction of 
Dr. Pat Wear. Warren Robbins is 
the regional coordinator. 

The community got busy under this 
cooperative leadership and began an 
effort to work with the people in 
Malaga school to give them the kind 
of school the Foundation Program 
was set up to develop. 

Two excellent teachers are there. 
They are paid by the Wolfe County 
Board of Education. They are pre- 


Here they 


pared for the job to be done and they 
want to do the job. 

What has happened? An unpainted 
building has been painted. The 
grounds have been leveled so that 
children have a place to play. The 
inside of the building has been reno- 
vated. Money has been raised to buy 
teaching materials, books, visual aids, 
and equipment. The people are tak- 
ing a hand in all this. 

Parents aroused to the need for a 
good school, a farsighted administra- 
tor, and two excellent teachers put 
Malaga on the road to a good school. 
The Foundation Program was a great 
incentive. 


The important end product — children learning in 
pleasant and healthful surroundings. 
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When Day Is Done 


Mrs. Ethel Barnard, Consultant in 
In-Service Education in Southwestern 
Kentucky, thinks the professional at- 
titude of teachers and administrators 


is at a high level. For instance, she 
said, “I attended an in-service meet- 
ing last Friday, which was held from 
4:30 p.m. to 8:30. All teachers in 
the county were there after school 
hours and beyond the call of duty.” 
The teachers used this time “on their 
own” in order to save the legal time 
allotted them to work on problems 
which might come out of this meet- 
ing. They were willing to work 
“after hours” so they could plan for 
children. 

In another county the teachers 
voted to have three “after-school 
meetings” during the year. They de- 
cided to go the “second mile” to do 
a good job. 

Remedial reading, for high school 
pupils as well as elementary pupils. 
is one of the problems these teachers 
hope to solve. 


New Directions 
Seen In Program 


More money for schools means more 
opportunities for children. This is 
true in Carter County this year. A 
new department of industrial arts has 
been established. Library service has 
been expanded through the employ- 
ment of one full-time trained librarian 
and three part-time librarians. Home- 
bound children have a teacher for the 
first time. Five additional teachers 
add new services and relieve over- 
crowding. Two assisting teachers 
draw the school and home closer to- 
gether. Two new buses extend bus 





A County School System Moves Ahead 


To Improve Facilities and Instruction 


The Montgomery County Board of 
Education, the superintendent and 
other school leaders were trying to 
find ways of making the schools bet- 
ter. They worked together in making 
a study of their schools. This study 
revealed 53 classroom units, and a 
need for 70 units. A library and 
study hall, science laboratory and 
other needs were found. There was 
no industrial arts teacher, no band 
teacher, and other teachers were 
needed. 

“Upon arriving at these needs of 
said Superintendent An- 


9 


the schools, 
derson, “the board, superintendent, 
principals, teachers and parents have 
proceeded to bring about the an- 
swers to these needs.” Here are some 


routes to more children. The board 
of education is authorized to borrow 
and spend $900,000 for new class- 
rooms and the money to pay the bill 
will come later from the Foundation 
Program allotment. Superintendent 
McGuire said, “The Foundation Pro- 
gram has made a difference.” 


New Era 
Continued from Page 15 


At least 7 art teachers 

At least 10 full time driver-educa- 
tion teachers 

At least 25 Physical Education 
teachers 

At least 26 supervisors 

At least 20 teachers of handicapped 
children 
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of the new things which have heen 
added to improve the schools: 

In improving the school plant. six 
elementary and two high school class. 
rooms have been added, six class. 
rooms reoccupied, and a new farm 
shop has been added. 

To improve the curriculum in high 
schools, there have been added teach- 
ers for Industrial Arts, Chemistry, 
Physics, Psychology, Driver Training, 
Speech, Band, International Kela- 
tions, and Advanced Mathematics. 

Instruction has been improved by 
employment of a supervisor, provid. 
ing a testing program, improved vis- 
ual education, and providing euid- 
ance and counseling. The foundation 
program made it possible to provide 
these extra teachers and courses. 


At least 10 Industrial Arts depart- 
ments 

At least 56 other vocational teach- 
ers 

To relieve over-crowding and to 
provide for housing added programs 
for your children, there have been 
added: 

514 new classrooms 

305 old classrooms reoccupied 

114 classrooms rented 

113 otherwise provided 

The loss of teachers of your chil- 
dren to other states has been de- 
creased as follows: 

A 20 percent reduction of college 
graduates going to other states to be- 
gin teaching 

A 26 percent reduction in all teach- 
ers who moved to other states. 











These four pages of “The Report Card” are being 
reprinted for distribution among lay citizens over 


the state to acquaint them with the progress being 


made under the Foundation Program. 






You may wish to detach these four pages from your 


Journal and pass “The Report Card” along to 


someone in your local community. 
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Teacher Ethics 

Ethics is not just a word used by 
educators to be bandied around for 
awhile and then dropped for another 
word. Teacher Ethics refers to our 
code of behavior toward each other. 
toward the children whom we teach, 
and toward the community of which 
we are a part. 

Practical ethics means to me: 

1. Loyalty to the profession. 

2. Active participation ip our pro- 
fessional organizations, including at- 
tendance at our professional meet- 
ings and conferences; the willingness 
to stand up and be counted .among 
those who actively work toward im- 
proving education for children and 
raising the status of teachers. 

3. Classroom attitudes of friend- 
liness, courtesy, cooperation, helpful- 
ness and fair play irrespective of race, 
economic status, or social position. 

4. The use of all available school 
and community resources for educa- 
tional purposes. 


5. Attracting, by our attitudes and 
interests, sincere and capable young 
people into the profession. 

6. The acceptance of our rights and 
duties as responsible citizens to work 
for the best interest of society in our 
local, national, and world communi- 
ties. 

7. Conducting ourselves in such a 
way as to reflect dignity and worth 
upon the profession. 


Why A Code Of Ethics 

In professions in which individual 
fees collected constitute the member’s 
income, an ethical code does not as- 
sume the importance that it does to 
us in the teaching profession. To an 
individual depending on fees, excel- 
lent service draws a large clientele 
which guarantees a good income; in- 
efficient service attracts no one to the 
door but the wolf. 

Teachers are in a different cate- 
gory. We rise or fall according to 
the status of our group. A poor teach- 
er in a good school situation enjoys 
all the available benefits including 
that of salary. An excellent teacher 
in a poor situation is penalized be- 
cause of the low status of the group 
she is in. It is up to us then, to work 
toward the advancement of our en- 
tire group rather than for individual 
gains. 


Our code of ethics was developed so 
that we could have a uniform guide 
for desirable teacher attitudes toward 
the profession, the child, and the pub- 
lic. It will only be effective, how- 
ever, if each teacher makes it his in- 
dividual responsibility to uphold the 
code. 

The Department 
Teachers— 

e Alerts classroom teachers to their 
responsibility for building a strong 
and dynamic professional organiza- 
tion. 

e Fosters in classroom teachers faith 
and enduring pride in the profession. 
e Builds solidarity among the class- 
room teachers through group action. 
e Encourages cooperation between 
classroom teachers and other levels of 
the profession. 

e Furnishes a clearing house for 
classroom teachers’ opinions. 

e Sponsors in-service education work- 
shops planned by classroom teachers 
for classroom teachers to meet the 
needs of classroom teachers. 

e Guards child and teacher welfare. 
e Affords a means of official expres- 
sion of classroom teacher opinion. 


of Classroom 


* * * 
Thanks to Mrs. Virgie Craft of Win- 


chester High School for the article on 
Teacher Ethics which she contributed. 





Hews 


What is the difference between an 
Ethics Commission and a Commis- 
sion on Tenure and Academic Free- 


dom? Why are there two Commis- 
sions? At what point does the juris- 
diction of the one stop, and the other 
begin? These are questions that are 
frequently asked among the teachers 
of Kentucky. They are justifiable 
and understandable, and deserve the 
clearest possible answer. 

Ethics, itself, encompasses the area 
of moral principles and moral duty, 
and the principle of ethical conduct 
touches the individual in his relation- 
ships with his fellow man, over and 
above the legal requirements that are 
placed upon him by society. Since, 
among the professions, there may be 
some variance in direct relationships 
with people, the various professions 
have drawn up their own code of 
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ethics. The medical profession, for 
example, has done so; the legal pro- 
fession, likewise, has its code. 

Here in Kentucky, the teaching pro- 
fession established such a Code of 
Ethics which was revised in March, 
1955, by a KEA committee which did 
a splendid job. This Code states 
“that the main objective of education 
is service to humanity.” ‘In some de- 
tail, responsibility of the teacher to 
the pupil, to the parent, to the public, 
and to the profession is codified. In 
its entirety it is a healthy document, 
designed primarily as a stimulus to 
ethical growth, and providing incen- 
tive for the constant upgrading of the 
individual teacher. 

Apparently then, the major task of 
an Ethics Commission is a perpetual 
program of education, repeatedly fa- 
miliarizing the teaching profession 
with the bases of high ethical con- 
duct, and incessantly encouraging 
them to higher standards of conduct. 
Several groups in the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Education, held in Louis- 
ville on October 3-4, pointed up the 


necessity for increased evidence of 
professional worthiness if we, as 
teachers, are to hold and advance the 
degree of respect in which we are 
held by the general public, and if we 
are to make the teaching profession a 
more attractive one for young people 
who are planning their life’s work. 
It is true that the Ethics Commis- 
sion may, at times, have to call mem- 
bers to task for their shortcomings, 
but as the ethical stature of the teach- 
er grows, the necessity for such action 
should occur less and less frequently. 
On the other hand, the Tenure and 
Academic Freedom Commission, as 
has already been explained in this 
column, is authorized only to consider 
matters in which there is legal in- 
volvement. When there is an allega- 
tion that legal responsibilities or ob- 
ligations have been voided or avoided, 
the TAF Commission is prepared to 
seek out, to the best of its ability, the 
truth and make its report to the KEA 
Board of Directors. 
It is hoped that the above explana- 
Turn to Page 30 





New Patterns In The 
Edueation of Gifted Children 


In Mathematics And Science 


Wm is the general substance of 
curriculums as they exist in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics? In Science. 
students delve, deeply or superficially 
as the case may be, into the works of 
LaMarck, Darwin, Pasteur, Priestley, 
Ohm, Newton and other famed scien- 
tists of bygone days. In Mathematics, 
for the most part, students deal with 
the known; even the “new” problems 
they get have agreed-upon solutions. 
In general, the facts, principles, 
hypotheses, laws, theories, concepts 
and conceptual schemes studied be- 
long to the past. They are in text- 
books, workbooks, laboratory man- 
uals. Students read, examine and may 
even rediscover—but they rarely dis- 
cover. This is, as far as it goes, all 
to the good. It is exceedingly useful 
and important to study the past. The 
past is indeed prologue. 

However one looks at the situation, 
the courses in Science and Mathe- 
matics of which we speak, and the 
way they are generally given, fall 
freely into the category of History— 
an analysis of the past to light the 
future. To repeat, it is very neces- 
sary for young people to read the past 
in textbooks, repeat experiments via 
the workbook and manual, for the 
knowledge gained is essential to the 
preparation of all cultured men— 
scientists and mathematicians among 
them. A course in Great Experiments 
or Great Laws or Great Principles 
(our present courses in Science and 
Mathematics) is just as valuable as 
a course in Great Books. But it is 
hardly sufficient. In essence, one 
becomes a writer by writing, a paint- 

Dr. Paul F. Brandwein has had a 
varied experience as teacher, author, 
editor, public speaker, and educational 
consultant. He has served as consult- 
ant to the College Entrance Board and 
Educational Testing Service. His work 
in science and his interest in the gifted 
student have resulted in several publi- 
cations in this field. He is now Senior 
Editor and Consultant to Schools with 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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er by painting, and a scientist by 
“sciencing,” a mathematician by 
“mathematizing.” And the sooner he 
writes, or paints, or does Science or 
Mathematics—the sooner does he be- 
come a writer, a painter, or scientist 
or mathematician. Such a course fits 
our gifted students who are expected 
to become, amongst other things, our 
“doers,” our “creative minds,” our 
innovators and inventors—our orig- 
inators in all areas. To originate, it 
seems clear, one should practice orig- 
inating. 

Percy Bridgman’s definition of 
Science as “doing one’s damndest 
with one’s brains, no holds barred,” 
will do for a definition of one major 
objective of courses in Science and 
Mathematics, although it is not the 
only one. A course in Science is one 
where students, having had a course 
in the History of Biological Science 
(now known as Biology) proceed to 
deal with the Science of Biology. Here 
they agonize over new relationships 
—they try to do something new; they 
get problems—small, even piddling 
ones (although this isn’t necessary; 
they may even be good problems), 
but problems beyond the known. The 
text becomes a base of operations, a 
place to jump off into the future. Stu- 
dents do “research” and in so doing. 
wet their cerebral feet in Science. 


Creativity Encouraged 

Certainly if Music Departments per- 
mit or urge their best students to be- 
come creative early (to create music), 
Physical Education Departments per- 
mit their best to become prize athletes 
at the earliest opportunity, Art De- 
partments encourage their best to 
create as soon as they dare, Science 
Departments and Mathematics De- 
partments may permit their best 
students to create—in short, to do 
science and do it before graduate 
school or the senior years in college. 
or even the senior years in high 
school. 


Correlating with the acceleration in 
the acceptance by teachers of the idea 
that Science and Mathematics mean 
not only study and review of the past 
but more importantly participation in 
problems which are solved by some 
aspect of origination, is the accept- 
ance of another idea: Equal oppor. 
tunity does not mean identical ex. 
posure. Carried into practice this 
would mean making special oppor. 
tunities available for all students, 
including the gifted; carried into 
educational thinking it means merely 
applying the general principle of 
variability to the intellectual domain, 
as well as the physical. 

These two notions seem to be the 
bases upon which programs for the 
gifted are being organized in Science 
and Mathematics: 

A. Science and Mathematics not 
only mean a study of past Science and 
Mathematics, but an opportunity to 
invent, to imagine, to discover. 

B. Equal opportunity in education 
means the opportunity for develop- 
ment of one’s abilities to the fullest; 
it does not necessarily mean identical 
programming. 

The Base in Curricular Practice 

The curricular method of choice 
depends on a good number of factors 
—the nature of the community, the 
philosophy, traditions and _prepara- 
tions of the staff, the nature and des- 
tination of the student population and 
the faculty, as well as the convictions 
of administrative and guidance work- 
ers. Throughout the country, cur 
ricular practices seem to be taking 
these directions. 

A. The Advanced Course. This 
course may be identified as Algebra. 
Geometry, Biology, Physics, Trigo- 
nometry or Chemistry, but goes be: 
yond the high school curriculum (as 
evidenced in texts and syllabuses). 
into what is recognizably college 
work. Sometimes the course is a 
replica of a college course in a near 
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by university which accepts most of 
the students of the high school. The 
students in these courses are selected 
on the base of I. Q. (usually a lower 
base of 120-130) and _ previous 
achievement (they are in the first 
quartile of their classes). In most 
high schools these courses are given 
on the sophomore level and beyond; 
freshmen courses are not included 
except where the high school includes 
the 7th, 8th and 9th years. Sometimes 
these courses are called Honor 
Courses; most Honor Courses, how- 
ever, are usually the established 
courses plus more work. (See Refer- 
ences 1, 2, 3 and especially 4 at end 
of article.) 

B. The Special Course. This course 
is organized for special werk. Stu- 
dents who take the course have 
generally taken the established cur- 
riculum, or are taking this course 
concurrently with the established cur- 
riculum. Such a course is Advanced 
Science, (Reference 5) a course run- 
ning on over the high school career, 
in which students work on their own 
“original” projects in the laboratory; 
they work as scientists (embryo. per- 
haps). Or a course in Mathematical 
Analysis or the Calculus may be 
given. In any event, students are 
either carefully selected for such 
courses, or they select themselves be- 
cause of their expressed vocational 
interest. (These types of courses are 
usually found in large high schools 
when the population permits wider 
diversification of courses. ) 

C. The Special Group. In many 
schools, large or small (this approach 
is especially well suited for the small 
schools), there are no special courses, 
but special groups. These meet when 
possible, and when a teacher is avail- 
able, before, during or after school. 
They are usually organized as clubs, 
but may be organized as classes. They 
number in registration anywhere 
from one student to several hundred. 

Whether they be called Math 
Clubs, The Geometers, The Calculus 
Society, The Camera Club, Engineer- 
ing Society, Chemistry Squad, The 
Physicists, The Biology Club or 
Junior Scientists, these groups or 
clubs are concerned with learning 
more about Science and Mathematics. 
(Reference 6) Four kinds of groups 
are discernible: 

1. The “hobby” group: Here boys 
and girls interested in radio, or 
tropical fish, or field trips, or snakes, 
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or photography, gather to explore 
and exploit mutual interests. Some 
of these youngsters may be gifted. 

The “scholars” group: Boys and 
girls are gathered here to extend an 
experience, to delve deeper into a 
field of study. The Calculus Society 
goes into the Calculus; one sees a 
systematic attempt to learn more in 
an organized way. These are courses, 
as it were, after school. In this way 
in several small and large schools, the 
writer has seen intensive courses on 
the collegiate level in Botany, Zool- 
ogy, Chemistry, Physics, Calculus. 

3. The “seminar” group: Groups 
organized in this fashion are given 
over to hearing the latest advances in 
the area. Here especially scientists in 
the local university or college lend a 
hand to stimulate young scientists-to- 
be or young mathematicians-to-be. 
Such a group is usually called the 
Young Scientists, Junior Mathemati- 
cians, or Science Mathematicians Sem- 
inar, amongst others. This grouping 
is an attempt to enrich the Science 
work, particularly in small schools. 
These groups generally sponsor a 
Science Fair where young people ex- 
hibit their project work. 

4, The “vocational” group: While 
all the groups mentioned above usual- 
ly seek information about future work 
in Science or Mathematics, these are 
special groups (mainly concerned 
with vocational guidance) which are 
concerned at times with stimulating 
gifted children to enter Science. These 
do meet irregularly, particularly to 
hear a scientist, an engineer, a mathe- 
matician, a doctor, or some such per- 
son discuss the vocation in question. 

D. The Advanced School. Even be- 
fore the Advanced Schoo] Study of 
the Ford Foundation was instituted, a 
number of schools had developed 


what they called Honor Schools or 
Advanced Schools within the organ- 
ization of the high school itself. (4) 
These advanced schools selected 
youngsters on the basis of high I.Q., 
general high achievement in major 
courses (English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics and Science—sometimes 
Language), and aimed the course 
work at a higher level than that ex- 
pected of the general school popula- 
tion. 

Sometimes as part of the Advanced 
School Study these schools gave the 
equivalent of “college” work in the 
subject areas where they were quali- 
fied by instructional staff and equip- 
ment. Students who qualified in the 
Advanced School Study examinations 
could be admitted to college with ad- 
vanced standing in the special courses 
for which they qualified. (6) 

E. The Special School. In large 
cities, particularly New York City, 
specialized high schools such as the 
Bronx High School of Science, Stuy- 
vesant High School, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, High School of 
Music and Arts, select students with 
high I.Q. and “special” abilities for 
advanced work. For instance, the 
Bronx High School of Science selects 
youngsters with high I.Q.’s and high 
verbal and mathematical abilities and 
gives them an enriched four years in 
a regular high school curriculum 
(success in this work will assure 
youngsters of excellent preparation 
for admission to college) and in ad- 
dition, enriched and advanced courses 
in Science and Mathematics. (7) 

F. The Independent School. Of 
course there are the private secondary 
schools, many of whom have high 
standards of selection. Many of these 
give advanced work in Science and 

Turn to Page 29 


Dr. Paul Brandwein, the author of this article, teaches one of his classes at 


Forest Hills High School. 
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Elementary Principals, as our 
membership chairman checks her list 
of members for 1956-57, does she 
find your name on the list? Maybe 
you have been so busy it was just 
overlooked. That is a matter easily 
corrected. I hope you will join us 
this year. We not only want our 
state to show a big gain in member- 
ships, but we want to make great 
professional strides, too. Dues, $2.00 
per year, may be sent to Miss Jo- 
sephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood 
Place, Louisville 5. Do it now please. 
* * * *% 

We are looking forward to seeing 
many of you at the national meeting 
in Cincinnati. Begin now to make 
your plans to be there, March 24-27, 
1957. That will be a wonderful op- 
portunity for you to get acquainted 
with the Department, as well as with 
fellow principals from all over the 
nation. Come and see what you have 


been missing. 
* * * * 


The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is laying plans for a centennial 
celebration at the annual meeting in 
April, 1957. 

On Thursday afternoon from 2 to 
4 they will hold open house in their 
new home on the Belknap Campus 
of the University of Louisville. 
Thursday evening they are planning 
a big dinner meeting at the new State 
Fairgrounds, with a pageant follow- 
ing dinner. Let’s have 5,000 or more 
at this meeting. Make your plans to 
be there. 

Principals will have a booth show- 
ing our progress through the years. 
May we have suggestions for this 
booth? 

* * * * 

The year 1957 is also the centennial 
of the NEA. We should support this 
centennial by taking a life member- 
ship in the NEA. Your membership 
will complete NEA’s new home. Let’s 
have a part in that great monument 
to education. Kentucky’s quota for 
the new building is $95,000 and we 
have only paid approximately $34,000 
of that amount. 
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Join now and render an extra spe- 
cial service to your profession and to 
yourself. Life membership will make 
possible a new and greater NEA 
headquarters. Kentucky must not 
fail to do its share. 

Teddy Roosevelt once said, “Every 
man owes some of his time to the up- 
building of the profession to which 
he belongs.” 

Please write either Mrs. Willie C. 
Ray, Shelbyville, or O. F. Brown, 231 
West Broadway, Louisville 2, for a 
life membership application. 

* * * * 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals mourns the loss of 
Mrs. Mabel C. Randle, who died of 
a heart attack. She was preparing 
to go to a principals’ meeting when 
stricken. The family has our deep- 
est sympathy. 

* * 

For four years the elementary 
school principals of Jefferson County 
have conducted an in-service training 
workshop. They meet each month, 
study and discuss their common prob- 
lems. Perhaps the principals in your 
area would find such a project helpful. 

* * * * 

The Executive Board of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals met in Lexington on Septem- 
ber 22. This was an important meet- 
ing. At this meeting the Board dis- 
cussed problems to be studied under 
the guidance of the Kellogg Commit- 
tee. They also laid plans for the 
year’s activities. 

* * * * 

We need news for this column. 
Won’t you sit down NOW and write 
the news of your county. We need 
to know what is happening in your 
schools. Please share this news with 
us. Mail your items to O. F. Brown. 

* * * * 

Our annual workshop conference 
will be held in Bowling Green, on the 
campus of Western State College. 
Your State President and I, also Mrs. 
Sara Belle Wellington met with Presi- 
dent Kelly Thompson and Dean Jones 
to lay the plans for this workshop. 
This will be one of our best work- 
shops. President Thompson assures 
us the welcome mat is already out 
and that they will help us to make it 
the best. The date will be announced 
later. 

* * * * 

At the beginning of this school 

year five people were appointed in 


the Louisville School System to act as 
assistants to principals who head two 
schools, 

The five people serving an intern. 
ship in this capacity before being ap. 
pointed as principals are: Mrs. Caro. 
lyn Bergmann, Miss Irene Reynolds, 
Mrs. Ruth K. Hill, Tom Rogers. and 
D. B. Caswell. 

The DESP wishes for each of them 


success in this new undertaking. 


| 9s Hews to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con. 
strued as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 














Vinyl-Cushioned Seats for elemen.- 
tary school seats are now available 
on. desk sets designed and manufac. 
tured by American Seating Company. 
The material, according to B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, is a 
comfortable vinyl plastic foam that 
does not need a separate covering 
material. The colorful, flame-resist- 
ant foam is soft to sit on but has a 
tough, washable surface that with- 
stands rough treatment. 


Damascus Lead Holder offers posi- 
tive protection against lead slippage 
and turning. It puts to an end costly 
smudged, damaged and interrupted 
pencil lines and resultant spoiled 
drawings. It possesses a self-clean- 
ing clutch which eliminates build-up 
and clogging from graphite particles 
and holds the lead in a tenacious. im- 
movable grip. For stability and time- 
tested wear, the Damascus is of all- 
metal construction. The feather-light 
barrel is of anodized aluminum. 

Behrens Portable “Water Caddy" 
is a streamlined sanitary stainless 
steel water bubbler which can be 
rolled easily out on the football fields 
so that players, instead of using 4 
common dipper, will refresh them- 
selves with iced water from two sani- 
tary push-button fountains. It con- 
sists of a 5-gallon tank, mounted on 
semi-pneumatic rubber tired wheels. 
with two modern push-button foun- 
tains that deliver water under stead) 
pressurized flow. Completely sani: 
tary, dust-proof, it is easy to clear. 
easy to fill and ice. It is already 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Textbooks 
Q Using Your Language, Book I by 
Conrad Evans, and Harris. McGraw 
Hill. $1.12. This is a superior text- 
workbook designed to teach a va- 
riety of the communication skills. 
The major portion deals with gram- 
mar, usage, and the mechanics of 
writing. The booklet opens with a 
unit on reading skills. There is an 
abundance of practice and test ma- 
terial. 
@ Modern Journalism by Carl G. 
Miller. Holt. $2.68. This is a good 
text for high school journalism 
classes. The writing is good, con- 
cepts developed are adequate, and 
the provision of ample practice ma- 
terial is commendable. _ Illustrations 
are attractive, and the fundamentals 
of good writing are not neglected. 
Q American Government in Today's 
World by Robert Rienow. Heath. 
$4.20. Presented here are the his- 
tory, organization, and functions of 
American government in a text for 
high school government courses. 
The organization is good, the illustra- 
tions numerous and attractive. 
@ Man’s Story, World History in its 
Geographic Setting by T. Walter Wall- 
bank. Scott, Foresman. $4.48. Re- 
vision has been done completely for 
this popular world history text, and 
all of the material is up-to-date. Of 
particular interest are the numerous 
pictures, maps, study aids, and an- 
notated reading lists. 
Q Arithmetic at Work and Arithmetic 
in Life by Fehr and Schult. Heath. 
$2.80 and $3. Here is a new arith- 
metic series for the seventh and 
eighth grades. Many practical ap- 
plications make the books realistic 
and valuable. 


Fact and Fiction 

@ This Green and Pleasant Land by 
Dudley Barker. Holt. $3.95. Many 
family stories are combined in this 
story of a modern English fishing 
village. There are many personali- 
ties and incidents, but the weaving 
has been carefully done, and the re- 
sults are satisfying. 

€ The Story of Eleanor Roosevelt by 
Jeanette Eaton. Morrow. $3.95. 
Full of interesting episodes and char- 
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acters, this biography presents a 
fully-dimensioned portrait of an out- 
standing contemporary American 
woman. The facts will be of interest 
and the presentation of a delightful 
personality will provide entertainment 
for readers of all ages. 

@ Ten College Generations by Jay B. 
Kenyon. American Press. $3. The 
dean of Asbury College (in Wilmore, 
Kentucky) tells here his own story 
and the stories of many young men 
and women with whom he has come 
in contact in his present position. His 
account is glowing and heart-warm- 
ing, a tribute to American youth— 
and to himself. 

@ Henry Stites Barker. University 
of Kentucky Press. $4. The second 
president of the University of Ken- 
tucky was a prolific writer and speak- 
er. This is a collection of his speeches 
and other writings, with an introduc- 
tion by Ezra L. Gillis and a foreword 
by H. L. Donovan. 


@ The Oxford Companion to Ameri- 
can Literature (Revised) by James D. 
Hart. Oxford University Press. 
$10. The third edition of this popu- 
lar, dependable reference book has 
been brought up to date and contains 
interesting and reliable material on 
American writers and their work. 
Writers, works of fiction and non- 
fiction, historical development of 
styles and trends in writing, and 
prizes and awards are among items 
arranged in alphabetical order. This 
is a must for all school lfbraries, and 
teachers who own an individual copy 
will find it extremely valuable. 

@ Man and Boy by Ned Armstrong. 
Little Brown. $3.75. At once 
poignant and humorous, this is the 
story of a man and boy, father and 
son, when the father decides to as- 
sume full responsibility for the rear- 
ing of his son. There are many ad- 
ventures—and misadventures—which 
provide entertaining reading. 

@ Thomas Merton: A Bibliography 
compiled by Frank Dell “Isola. Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50. A 
scholarly bibliography of the works 
of the Trappist monk whose variety 
of writing has attracted wide and fa- 
vorable attention. 


@ Basic Principles of Supervision and 
Basic Principles of Student Teaching 
by Harold P. Adams and Frank G. 
Dickey. American Book Co. These 
two books are interesting and val- 
uable in themselves; as one author 
is the newly elected president of the 
University of Kentucky, the books are 
likely to be viewed with enthusiasm. 
Both are readable, comprehensive, 
and sound. 
Books Received 

Algebra and Its Use, Book I and 
II. American Book Co. 

High School Personnel Work To- 
day by Jane Warters. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.75. 

Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools by Raleigh Schorling and 
Howard T. Batchelder. McGraw-Hill. 
$5. 

Arithmetic at Work and Arithmetic 
in Life by Howard F. Fehr and Veryl 
Schult. Heath. $2.80 and $3. 

Psychological Diagnosis and Coun- 
seling in the Schools by Stanley S. 
Marzolf. Holt. $4. 

Administration of Elementary 
Schools by Harlan L. Hagman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $5. 

Machine Woodworking by Hunt 
and Cermak. Harlow. 

Sociology, An Analysis of Life in 
Modern Society by Arnold W. Green. 
McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 

Drawing and Planning for Indus- 
trial Arts by John L. Flirer. Bennett. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. $5.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. $5. 

Teen-Age Tales, Book III, by 
Strang, Roberts and Heavey. Heath. 
$2.20. 

Excellent “simplified” versions of 
the following classics, published by 
Lippincott, and sold for $1.96 each: 
Ivanhoe, Oliver Twist, Jane Eyre, 
Lorna Doone, Moby Dick, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Pride and Prejudice, 
Poe’s Short Stories, Count of Monte 
Cristo, Les Miserables, Silas Marner. 
David Copperfield, and Wuthering 
Heights. 

Ballot for Americans by Lamont 
Buchanan. Dutton. $4.95. 

Mankind Against the Killers by 
James Hemming. Longmans. Green. 
$3.50. 

Survival in the Sky by Charles 
Coombs. Morrow. $3.75. 





N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I have taught two years in 
Indiana and will teach in Kentucky 
this year. I have 9 years of service 
in Kentucky and want to pay for the 
two years 1954-55 and 1955-56. How 
much money should I send? 

A. For members of the Retirement 
System, service in any other state 
after July 1, 1946, is not creditable. 
Teachers teaching out of state for 
educational experience should do so 
under leave. In such case the service 
is paid for during the year for which 
credit is desired. 

2. Q. Iam 52 years old and have 
completed 30 years of service. My 
salary is $4200. I think I will con- 


tinue to teach to age 70, if I teach. 
I can get a position under Social Se- 
curity at a beginning salary of $3000 


with some promotions in the future. 
Would I receive more or less to take 
my annuity now and qualify under 
Social Security? 

A. If your salary is now $4200, it 
is probably reasonable to assume that 
it will be $5400 at age 70 for the five 
highest consecutive years. If you re- 
tire at the age of 52, your annuity 
would be $558.00. (You can pay to 
age 60 without teaching in Kentucky 
and retire then). 

By teaching to age 70 your annui- 
ty on a salary of $5400 would be 
$2598.50; the increase is $2040.50. 

We assume that your salary under 
Social Security will go up to $3600 
and will average $3300. On that 
basis you may expect $1056 from So- 
cial Security. The gain from con- 
tinuing to teach is $2598.50 minus 
$1514 which is $958.50. The salary 
for teaching is also better. 

3. Q. I am 56 years old and have 
taught 35 years. How much retire- 
ment would I draw at age 57? at age 
60? at age 70? This year my salary 
will be $2000. 

A. Retiring July 1, 1956, your an- 
nuity will be $630; on a salary of 
$2000 it will be the same at age 60. 
On a salary of $2000, at age 70. 
$918.98; on a larger salary, more. 
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4. Q. I have 28 years of service 
credit and I am 53. I want to teach 
in Ohio so I may be with my husband. 
Can I get a leave for the two years 
and pay? If I cannot get a leave, 
what can I do to keep my retirement? 

A. One can get a leave for materni- 
ty, health, or for educational ad- 
vancement. Neither of these seem to 
fit your case. You may hold your 
service credit for not more than six 
years of absence. The only thing we 
now see you can do is to return to 
Kentucky before you have been ab- 
sent six years and teach the two years. 

5. Q. My son is now in college 
and I am pressed for money. I with- 
drew in 1945 and lost 20 years of 
service credit. I have been teaching 
in Kentucky since 1946 and have 10 
years of new service. I do not be- 
lieve I will teach any more. Should 
I borrow from my account or with- 
draw completely? 

A. If you are sure you will not 
teach any more, withdraw complete- 
ly. The difficulty is in that one is 
never sure. If you had not with- 
drawn before, on the same assump- 
tion, you would now be eligible to re- 
ceive an annuity on the 30 years 
which would probably be enough 
($720.00) to maintain your son in 
college, if he had a part-time job. 
Use your own judgment in regard to 
withdrawal. 

6. Q. Some of our teachers will 
get a bonus for in-service training. 
This will be included on salary for 
only one month of the year. Should 
the retirement contribution be de- 
ducted from this extra amount or 
should we omit that? 

A. This is governed by Sections 
161.540 and 161.220 (11) KRS. The 
“contractual salary and additions 
thereto” are defined as “annual com- 
pensations” and are subject to the 
percentage deductions. 

7. Q. I began teaching in Ten- 
nessee in 1935 and have taught each 
year there. This year I am teaching 
in Kentucky and intend to make my 
home here. What credit can I re- 
ceive for my service in Tennessee? 

A. By paying the contribution you 
would have paid had you been teach- 
ing in Kentucky for the years 1948 
to 1956, the last eight, you may re- 
ceive credit for them. If you do this 
you will then be entitled to credit free 
for the years 1935 to 1940, a total of 
thirteen years in all. 

8. Q. My commercial teacher does 


all the commercial teaching and works 
in the office for two hours each day, 
Her contractual salary includes pay 
for both services. How do I report 
her for retirement? 

A. Since it is a contractual ar. 
rangement (either oral or written), 
consider all her salary as a profes. 
sional salary and deduct the retire. 
ment dues from all of it. 

9. Q. I am 47 years old. This js 
my first year to teach in Kentucky, | 
taught 12 years in Illinois and six in 
Ohio. My plans are to teach in ken. 
tucky until retirement age. Please 
advise me what I should do in order 
to qualify for the best retirement al- 
lowance. 

A. First file enrollment form A-2. 
On this form list your out-of-state 
service in Item 7. After we have re- 
ceived this information, we will send 
you the Forms 0-3 on which certify 
the out-of-state teaching service. Un- 
der certain conditions you may trans- 
fer as many as sixteen years of out- 
of-state service to Kentucky by pay- 
ing for the last 8 years taught after 
1940. The out-of-state service are 
not qualifying years for retirement: 
they are used in figuring the annuity 
at retirement age and increase the an- 
nuity. 

10. Q. I have been a member of 
the Retirement System for 13 years. 
I have a total service credit on my 
retirement policy of 20 years. When 
I filed enrollment form I failed to list 
three years before 1940 during which 
time I taught on a WPA Program. 
How can I go about getting these 
three years added to my experience. 

A. The years during which you 
taught on a WPA Program are not 
creditable service on your retirement 
policy. 

11. Q. I am not teaching during 
the year 1955-56 due to illness. I ex- 
pect to teach again next year. May! 
pay dues this year? If so, how much 
are the dues and when do I pay them? 

A. If your Board of Education has 
granted you a Leave of Absence be- 
cause of illness, you may pay dues. 
Have your Superintendent send us an 
official notice of the Leave. To re- 
ceive credit for a year of service 
while on Leave, dues should be paid 
before the end of the scholastic year 
for which the Leave was granted and 
for which credit is desired. If you 
pay dues the amount will be the same 
as you paid during the year 1955-56. 
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Look Hear Now| 


BY DOROTHEA PELLETT 


(Films are recently-released 16 mm, 
black and white, unless color is stated, 
and may be secured from your regu- 
lar rental service or from the listed 
producers. ) 

Films reviewed this time help with 


arithmetic, science, safety, and suc- 
cess at school, all sound motion pic- 
tures. Next month will review film- 





strips, which are non-moving pictures 
to project for class discussion. 
Some basic arithmetic understand- 
ings come from two new films: “Let’s 
Measure: Ounces, Pounds, and Tons” 
and “Let’s Measure: Pints, Quarts, 
and Gallons” (each 11 min. color 
also, Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago). Children see units of 
measure commonly used in buying or 
in making things, find number re- 
lationships, compare sizes and shapes 





SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING 








PAUL F. BRANDWEIN 
ALFRED D. BECK 


You And Your World (Grade 7) 
You And Your Inheritance (Grade 8) 
You And Science (Grade 9) 


Under the editorship of 
DR. PAUL F. BRANDWEIN 


A distinguished new science program for 
grades 7, 8, 9, SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIV- 
ING arouses and maintains a higher level of 
student interest by stressing topics of science 
which affect our everyday lives. 


Complete set of teaching aids. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


New York 17 — Chicago | 


LELAND G. HOLLINGWORTH 
ANNA E. BURGESS 





















with reference to the nature of the 
materials measured. Tommy finds 



































































that a lot of cotton but just a few iron 

bolts make a pound. Ricky learns — ™ 
that a tall container and a low wider der 
container may deceive him by holding J *” 
the same amount. At the store. he foo 
learns abbreviations and _ recognizes and 
quantities. Fan 
Science interest, for upper grades, oy 
in “Using Fire” (11 min. color also, tie 
Coronet) centers on control and use ry 
of fire, man’s first great discovery, the 
Bill learns that fire needs fuel, air, o 
and heat or ignition; recalls school 
experiments, and realizes importance ah 

of keeping surroundings free of fire ' 
hazards. i 
A wonderful group of new releases 2 §P 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, * 
(1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette. 7 
Ill.) will extend and stimulate every ri 
child’s interest in the world of natural diffe 
science. With organized factual pic- ie 

torial approach they explore the ani- 

mal kingdom, by intense study of one : + 
kind or by comparing many to show bins 
certain basic ideas. They are helpful & pens 
in upper elementary classes and on F&F reek 
thru high school. Fog 
“Big Land Animals of North Amer. FF hat 
ica” (11 min. EBF) shows the range § ;. p 
of wild animals and adaptation to F ,,,, 
environment, stresses conservation “7 

value to man, and relationship to — tb 
each other. Shown are: mountain F 
sheep and goats, deer, elk, moose. ms 
. : ater. 
caribou, reindeer, buffaloes, and 1056 
bears. “Animals—Ways They Move” 35, ( 
(11 min. EBF) shows why they must F- a 
be able to move, examines different F 0 
classes of animals to reveal many — Disne 
structural variations enabling them Ave., 
to get about in water, air, on land, or from 
all three. “Animals—Ways They F ™°st 
Eat” (11 min. EBF) shows that each FF Yentu 
has body parts specialized to its fF (eact 
needs, with teeth and mouths of amaz- | Studi 
ing size, action, and placement, novel i of 
tongues, noses, bills, aided by legs. E Thing 
; P Five 
a — Fire,’ 
a —S$CHOOL GROUPS ) Bicye 

F just 
) when 
Hed, h 
needs 
- traine 
| SELL VINTEX a eee and I 
Schools all over the country are piling up BIG j re 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality S effect 

ly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 ay 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full > ‘m 
details and sample dish cloth to: safety 
VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. : 
Serving national organizations for over 30 years | one s 
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wings, claws, and keenest senses of 
sight and smell. “Animals At Work 
in Nature” (11 min. EBF) shows 
more of the ingenious habits and won- 
derful bodies of animals as they must 
work to keep alive, secure and store 
food, uild homes and raise young, 
and escape their enemies. “Goldfinch 
Family” (8 min. EBF) takes day-by- 
day study of one specie, introducing 
the male and female “wild canary” 
as really one of the warblers, showing 
the range and food needs, the thistle- 
down nest, hatching, feeding, and 
raising the young, in the ways pecul- 
iar to this bird. “Spiders” (11 min. 
EBF) gives an intense, magnified 
picture-story: shows why a spider is 
a spider and not an insect, how they 
spin webs and egg sacs,.that the 
young are voracious “tiny adults” 
and not larvae. Then we see some of 
the unusual members of the 75,000 
different varieties: the wolf spider 
who makes no web but stalks her 
prey and carries along her egg sac 
and later the young spiders; the trap- 
door spider feasting on an unwary 
| grasshopper; and the diving spider 
: breathing air caught in her hair while 
| she catches a small fish. We learn 
‘that in our country but one spider 
_is poisonous to most people, so we 
"won't try to observe the black widow. 
_ “The Ladybird Story” and “All 
| About Earthworms” are two new 
_ nature films, to tell you more about 
_later, from Pat Dowling Pictures, 
_ 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
35, Calif. 

“Olympic Elk” (26 min. color, 
Disney Productions, 2400 W. Alameda 
p Ave., Burbank, Calif.) remembered 
4 from theater or televiewing, is the 
g most recent release in True Life Ad- 
)venture Series. Six new animations 
> (each 8 min. color) from Disney 
: Studios star Jiminy Cricket: “Nature 
/of Things—Camel,” “Nature of 
» Things—Elephant,” “You And Your 
p Five Senses,” “I’m No Fool With 
4 Fire,” and “I’m No Fool With A 
» Bicycle.” Camel and Elephant tell 
| just what a child wants to know: 
when and where these beasts originat- 

ed, how their odd bodies fit their 
needs, how they serve man and are 
trained. Good health habits for girls 
and boys, and the beginning appre- 
) “lation of the role of being human are 
effectively sketched in the “You” pair. 
I'm No Fool—” of course, makes 
safety lessons rememberable. The 
one shows man’s discovery that fire 
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can help or hurt him, shows the three 
needs of fire and that removal of any 
one of the needs brings fire under 
control, and emphasizes what to do. 
“With A Bicycle” humorously shows 





hardships of early models, and leads 
to the hazards of today’s and the basic 
rules for riders. Jiminy conducts a 
contest with YOU the winner for 
safe riding. 
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CHICKEN PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 





Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 


For set of 8 CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 454 x 214"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface. ..and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis., and send $1. 


golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 






The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 

Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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cation among the systems in the 
Morehead service region in the mat- 
ter of materials. 

Following a discussion of these 
points, the group agreed that a check- 
list of materials that would represent 
the minimum essentials in a school 
program should be compiled. A type 
of organization was then suggested 
for achieving this purpose. Tasks 
were assigned to various departments 
of the College, departmental represen- 
tatives of KEA, and committees from 
the local school systems in the area so 
that contributions could be made 
along the line of the special interests 
and resources of the various groups. 

Along with help on specific prob- 
lems, the school systems involved have 
claimed an additional gain which 
they say has been most valuable. They 
say the skills in group work which 
they have acquired are useful in 
solving other problems. They give 
the KEA Leadership Conference and 
its development of leadership in local 
associations much credit for starting 
them off toward these new and better 


ways of working together. 

In in-service approach of working 
with total staffs—involving all who 
are concerned with a problem—has 
furnished a medium of communica- 
tion among all groups. As the total 
community the college, State Depart- 
ment of Education, the KEA and re- 
lated associations begin to develop 
an understanding of the problems 
confronting each group, there emerges 
a cooperative team approach which 
has a great potential in advancing 
education in Kentucky. This key- 
note of cooperative endeavors is the 
trend in the in-service program, as 
facilities and personnel are shared in 
achieving the advancement of all. 


Colleges Also Profit 


The cooperation of the colleges re- 
turns a profit to them also, for by 
evaluation of the problems and con- 
cerns of teachers on the job, the 
teacher training institution can use 
the information to improve its own 
program of preparation. Thus, as a 
result of the study of in-service prob- 
lems, pre-service education can be 
more effectively planned to develop 
the specific skills and competencies 








needed by future students in finding 
ways of approaching some of these 
problems. It is more helpful to teach 
a way of working out solutions than 
to teach the answers themselves. 

As groups using the team approach 
made possible under the state ¢o. 
operative in-service program tackle 
problems of instruction in their areas, 
as their methods of working are made 
known to other groups over the state, 
and as the knowledge gained js 
utilized in the classrooms of their 
schools and is plowed back into an 
improvement of the training of !uture 
teachers in Kentucky colleges-—edu. 
cation in this Commonwealth will ad. 
vance at a more rapid rate than any- 
one has dreamed possible. The new 
partnership program for in-service 
growth of teachers will help all this 
to come about. 





























KEA Life Plan 
Information 

‘Q. Why was term insurance chos- 
en for the KEA Life Plan? 

A. It is especially designed to pro- 
vide substantial insurance coverage 
for a KEA member at the lowest pos. 
sible cost. 
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Mathematics. For instance, in one 
such school the writer sat in on a 
course in Organic Chemistry and the 
Calculus. 

G. The Individual at School. 
Whether or not the procedures used 
involve groups or classes of students, 
the attempt is still to meet special 
needs. But many schools are too 
small to organize special groups. In 
such schools, the writer has observed 
special efforts being made even for 
one gifted student. Special tutoring 
in certain course work (whether 
standard or advanced), the practice 
of apprenticing the student to an in- 
terested industrial or university 
scientist (if not during the regular 
session, during the summer session), 
and if nothing else, suggested read- 
ings and conferences—are some of 
the practices used. And in many 
cases these are unusually effective be- 
cause in most cases the gifted student 
reacts catalytically to the interest 
shown and guidance offered. 


Teacher Is The Key 


In essence, the teacher is the key 


to successful work with the gifted. 
A teacher who is demanding but not 
coercive, firm but not dominating, 
who is sympathetic and friendly, 
whom the student will accept as sur- 
rogate parent, does much to nurture 
giftedness. Such a teacher need not 
be an “expert” in the area (as expert- 
ness is defined); he need be an ex- 
pert teacher and an expert at being 
human. He knows that teaching is 
a personal invention and he is con- 
stantly at work improving the inven- 
tion. 

Such a teacher knows that the His- 
tory of Science and of Mathematics 
is taught, Science and Mathematics 
are done. Whether or not Science or 
Mathematics be done within the 
“course” in Science and Mathematics, 
or separate time be allowed for a 
“course” in Science or Mathematics 
is not significant for the purposes of 
this note. Both types of organization 
have been observed in several schools. 
The strong postulate is that young 
scientists and mathematicians are de- 
veloped best when they do Science 
and Mathematics, not when they are 
held fast in the bonds of the past. 

The past is prologue, true. By 


taking care of the past we run the 
danger of making certain only of the 
past. To make the past prologue to 
good augury, students in Science and 
Mathematics need opportunity to 
make good use of the past to explore 
beyond the present. 

Students who have the opportunity 
to do this are not taking Science or 
Mathematics or having Science, but 
are doing Science and Mathematics. 
Once they do Science and Mathe- 
matics, they may stay and become 
scientists, or mathematicians, or sci- 
entist-mathematicians, or perhaps 
even good teachers of science and 
mathematics. 
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Continued from Page 19 
tion will help clarify the separate 
functions of these two valuable KEA 
Commissions. As one can see. the 
Ethics Commission is a strong force 
for improving the high standard of 
ethical conduct in the profession, 
while the TAF Commission is purely 
a safeguard which can assist the 
teaching profession in holding to its 
legal responsibilities. 

In the ideal educational atmos. 
phere, the services of these two Com- 
missions will be but seldom required; 
the less frequent the necessity for 
their function, the greater the pride 
we may have in our profession. 


It?s News to Us 


Continued from Page 2) 
adopted as standard equipment by 
many coaches. 

New Transparency Viewing Mask. 
A group of new Transparency View: 
ing Masks for use with the 10x10 Ko- 
dak Transparency Illuminator offer 
greatly improved viewing of color 
transparencies by masking out stra) 
light areas and provides a convenient 
rack for viewing transparencies. The 
masks, made of durable Royalite plas 
tic, are available in five different 
modes to accommodate transparer- 
cies as follows: twenty 2x2-inch; nine 
214x214-inch; two 4x5-inch; one 
5x7-inch; or one 8x10-inch. Viewing 
masks retail at $2.75 each. 











FOLK SONGS 
__ SINGING GAMES 


Universal favorites designed for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 
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12. Q. My salary this year is 
34750. Will you please recalculate 
the amount I should pay as a volun- 
tary contribution in order to have a 
retirement allowance of $2400? I 
have made no voluntary contribution 
for 1956 because I did not know what 
| should contribute to reach my goal 
of $2400. 

A. Using $4750 as a salary base, 
your annuity will be $2120.37. Your 
voluntary account is now $1592.59 
and at retirement should be $2548.14 
which will buy an annuity of $230.39 
and added to $2120.37 is $2350.79. 
$2400 minus $2350.75 is $49.22 and 
this multiplied by $1'.06 gives 
$544.37, the additional amount needed 
in your voluntary account at retire- 
ment. On a per year basis you would 
pay $26.23 but do not send a check 
for less than 2% of your annual 
salary which is $95.00. Skip some 
years. 

13. Q. We have a farm and pay 
Social Security tax. My husband is 
younger than I. When I reach 65 can 
I begin receiving the Social Security 
if retired, or do I have to wait until 
my husband is 65? 

A. Under present 
would wait until 
reaches age 65. 

14. Q. I plan to retire in six 
years. Will the legislative program 
discussed at our meeting help me? 
In what manner? 

A. After the annuity is calculated 
as usual by the formula, there will be 
acertain percent of increase in such 
acase. For retired and those who 
will retire later, the proposal is to in- 
crease the minimum from $18 to $25 
per service credit year. You would 
receive an advantage under one or 
the other. 


rulings you 
your husband 
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Continued from Page 13 
children on the same basis as they 
accepted the white registrants. 

In summary, this teacher believes 
that the project was a most worth- 
while one. The planning and carry- 
ing out of this project has pointed out 
some weak areas in previous teach- 
ing and has uncovered much valuable 
information which can be incorporat- 


ed in similar projects for the coming 
Years, 
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Students use their own 
books to work out interesting projects. 


THE PRATT-MEIGHAN READERS 


This charming collection of children’s 
stories vastly enlivens the reading cor- 
ner of the primary grade room. Chil- 
dren chuckle with delight at each little 
episode and the colorful illustrations 


Write today for complete information! 


The L. W. Singer 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD * 


Represented in Kentucky by: 








Adopted in KENTUCKY 


THE GROWING WITH ART SERIES 
















































SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Mr. Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexington, Kentucky 


















Kentucky School Journal! 















THE TIME for THOUGHT 





1 S Your KEA Invites You 
To Take Advantage of 
Their Group Income 


Protection Plan. 











When accident or illness strikes without warning, 
Your State Teachers’ Association Group Plan Helps 


Replace Income. 


If your school group is not participating 
in this KEA plan, have your superinten- 
dent contact the local group office for 
additional information. 


LOCAL GROUP OFFICE e 320 FRANCIS BUILDING 


LOUISVILLE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Architect’s Sketch 
Showing the New 
UK Medical Center 


Medical Service for All Kentucky 


WHEN THE FALL SEMESTER opens at 
the University of Kentucky in 1959, the 
College of Medicine will enroll its first class. 
Today plans are well under way for con- 
struction on the Lexington campus of a 
great new medical center where promising 
young men and women will be educated for 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, and nurs- 
ing. 

Five million dollars was appropriated by 
the 1956 General Assembly to construct the 
first unit of the center, the Medical College 
Basic Sciences Building. An additional sum 
has been pledged by Governor A. B. 
Chandler for construction of a teaching 
hospital and other needed facilities. Fed- 
eral funds also are expected to be available 
for use in building the $20,000,000 medical 
center which is being planned by designers 
of the famed Mayo Clinic. 


Under the direction of Dr. William R. 
Willard, former dean of the Syracuse Col- 
lege of Medicine, several highly qualified 
faculty members already have been ap- 
pointed to staff the College of Medicine. 
Offices have been established on the campus 
and plans for operating the medical center 
are being drawn. 

For some time courses have been offered 
by the College of Arts and Sciences in pre- 
medicine, pre-dentistry, and nursing, and 
these are being continued. 

It is not too early for Kentucky boys and 
girls to consider the possibility of enrolling 
in the College of Medicine three years from 
now and to start pointing toward that goal. 
Kentucky is in critical need of well trained 
doctors and allied personnel, and will be 
for years to come. 


Second Semester — Feb. 2 - June I 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





